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FREDERICK  TOWNSEND  WARD 


{Contributed  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul) 


The  stranger  who  wanders  through  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  as  he  approaches  our  Soldiers’  Monument  on 
his  way  to  the  grave  of  the  last  of  Washington’s  Life- 


Guardsmen, 
finds  himself 
confronted 
with  a  heavy 
granite  ceno¬ 
taph.  It  is 
simple  and 
dignified  in 
design  and 
bears  upon  its 
base  a  single 
name.  About 
it  are  clus¬ 


tered  marble  gravestones  reared  in  memory  of  members  of 
one  of  the  old  commercial  families  of  the  town.  These 


memorials  testify  to  strong  family  ties,  for  they  were 
placed  here  by  a  last  survivor  to  commemorate  her  kin, 
though  their  ashes  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  On  these 
stones  we  read  that  Frederick  Gamaliel  Ward,  the  father, 
lies  buried  at  Laurel  Hill  in  San  Francisco, — that  Eliza¬ 


beth  Colburn  Ward,  his  wife,  rests  here  beside  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  Colburn  and  Mary  Louisa  Ward, — and  that 
Henry  Gamaliel  Ward,  a  son,  lies  buried  at  White  Plains 
near  New  York,  while  the  remains  of  a  nephew,  Stephen 
Ward  Burchmore  of  Hartford,  who  earned  some  local  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  writer,  have  been  brought  here  for  burial. 
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The  granite  monument  bears  the  name  of  Frederick 
Townsend  Ward,  another  son,  but  it  does  not  mark  his 
grave.  His  ashes  rest  in  alien  soil,  consecrated  with  the 
strange  rites  of  oriental  sepulture,  and  at  Suug-Kiang  in 
China,  with  the  recurring  solemnities  of  each  new  year, 
incense  rises  over  them  from  the  garden  of  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Confucius  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  unique  career  of  the  Salem 
school-boy  who  left  home  to  wrest  favors  from  fortune, 
and,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  without  influence,  means 
or  military  education,  to  become,  not  many  years  later,  a 
trusted  general  officer  in  the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy  of 
China,  destined  to  die  in  battle,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a 
Mandarin  of  high  rank  and  wealth,  married  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Mandarin  of  high  rank  and  wealth,  for  the  rejwse  of 
whose  soul  pagan  rites  and  posthumous  honors  were  de¬ 
creed,  such  as  are  rarely  accorded  to  the  manes  of  a  native 
hero,  and  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  western  blood. 

Frederick  Townsend  Ward  was  born  in  Salem,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1831,  possibly  in  a  fine,  old,  pre-Re  volutionary, 
wootlen  house  in  which  his  parents  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  been  domiciled,  and  which  is  still  standing  just  be¬ 
low  Monroe  Street  and  the  Public  Library  on  the  north 
side  of  Essex  Street.  He  was  their  finst  child,  and  they 
were  very  young.  His  father,  Fre<lerick  Gamaliel  Ward, 
a  Salem  ship-master  and,  later,  a  ship-broker  and  merchant 
in  New  York  City,  was  barely  twenty-one  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Colburn  Spencer,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  both 
of  them  tracing  back  for  generations  their  Salem  lineage. 
The  mother  seems  to  have  had  literary  leanings,  and  to 
have  spiced  her  correspondence  with  graceful  bits  of  verse. 
The  Institute  has  miniature  paintings  of  both  of  them.' 

'  Frederick  Gamaliel  Ward,  mariner  (so  he  is  described  in  tax-lists 
and  city  directories),  was  born  in  1810.  He  has  been  characterized 
as  "  bold,  (generous  and  impulsive.”  He  seems  to  have  been  a  no¬ 
mad  in  bis  habits.  Before  bis  marriage  he  appears  to  have  lived  a 
good  deal  with  his  maternal  grandfather  Townsend.  When  he  came 
to  shift  for  himself,  with  a  young  wife  to  provide  for,  he  seems  to 
have  leased,  successively,  apartments  in  the  historic  Clarke  house, 
above  referred  to,  a  picture  of  which  appears, — then  in  a  house  at 
the  lower  end  of  Essex  street  just  west  of  Forrester  street,  w  here,  if 
not  in  the  Clarke  house,  his  first  child  might  possibly  have  been 
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Frederick  Townsend  Ward’s  paternal  grandfather  was 
Gamaliel  Hodges  Ward,  a  grandson  of  Miles  Ward  and 
of  Gamaliel  Hodges.  Gamaliel  Hodges  Ward  was  the 
eighth  of  a  family  of  fifteen  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Of 

born,— then  to  have  lived  for  some  years  on  the  east  side  of  Becket 
street,— probably  also  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Turner  and  Derby 
streets, — then  on  the  west  side  of  Liberty  street,  moving  again  to 
the  east  side  of  Curtis  street, — and,  in  1842-3,  to  have  been  living  on 
the  south  side  of  Federal  street  in  houses  first  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street.  After  his  grandfather's  death  in  1842 
he  seems,  at  times,  to  have  made  his  home  at  the  Townsend  mansion 
again,  until  his  removal  to  New  York. 

These  abiding  places,  save  the  last,  were  picturesque  old  wooden 
dwellings,  all  of  them  still  standing  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to 
bear  witness,  through  their  character  and  surroundings,  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  tenants.  The  first  residence  on  the  list  has  a  notable 
story.  A  heliotype  of  it  ap|iears  as  an  illustration  in  the  elaborate 
genealogy  of  the  Pickering  family.  It  may  have  been  built  by  John 
Clarke  (John  Clarke  Lee  was  his  grandson),  or  possibly  by  John 
Derby,  whose  ancestors,  Roger  and  Richard  Derby,  had  owned  this 
estate  with  the 
soap-house  oc¬ 
cupying  it  since 
1678.  John 
Clarke's  daugh¬ 
ter  Hannah 
married  John 
Derby.  John 
Derby  was  fa¬ 
mous  in  the 
“Quero”  inci¬ 
dent,  and  as  a 
part-owner  of 
the  ship  “Co¬ 
lumbia  ”  which 
first  explored 
and  gave  its 
name  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river. 

Deborah,  the 
sister  of  John 

Clarke,  married  the  Honourable  William  Fairfax,  a  Collector  of  the 
Royal  Revenues  at  this  port.  John  Clarke  was  his  deputy.  With 
him  she  left  Salem  for  Virginia,  and  became  the  mother  of  Bryan, 
8th  Lord  Fairfax,  the  only  Peer  of  England  then  born  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  She  was  also  the  mother  of  Hannah  Fairfax,  who  married  a 
Washington.  Judge  Elisha  Mack,  who  married  a  descendant  of 
John  Clarke,  owned  the  house  in  1831  but  did  not  live  in  it.  It  was 
occupied  by  tenants-at-will,  and  tradition  counts  the  Wards  among 
them.  The  Misses  Morgan  kept  a  school  in  the  eastern  half  of  it  and 
also  lived  there,  and,  in  their  parlour,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote 
in  their  album  an  account  of  ancient  i>aintings  then  luiiiging  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society, — an  account  reprod^uced  in 
the  “  American  Note  Books  "  for  August,  1837. 
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the  brothers,  one  was  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  and  an¬ 
other  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  during  our  second 
war  with  England.  Gamaliel  Hodges  Ward  married  Pris¬ 
cilla,  the  daughter  of  Moses  Townsend,  and  Moses  Town¬ 
send,  whose  mother  was  a  Lambert  and  who  married  a 
Lambert,  had  built,  in  1805,  and  occupied  until  his  death 
in  1842,  the  dignified,  three-story,  brick  mansion-house 
standing  on  the  eastern  corner  of  Carlton  and  Derby 
Streets,  near  the  head  of  Crowninshield’s  wharf.  In  this 
comfortable  homestead,  still  standing  but  now  converted  to 
business  uses  and  sadly  disfigured,  the  parents  of  Freder- 
erick  Townsend  Ward,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  mi¬ 
grations,  often  found  themselves  boused,  and  much  of 
Ward’s  boyhood  was  spent  under  the  hospitable  roof-tree 
of  his  great-grandfather  Townsend.  Indeed  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are,  on  the  whole,  very  strong,  that  Frederick 
Townsend  Ward  was  born  in  this  house,  although  his  pa¬ 
rents  at  the  date  of  his  birth  would  appear  to  have  been 
domiciled  in  a  house  belonging  to  Daniel  Rindge,  then  and 
now  numbered  as  “  26  Essex  Street.”  The  almost  uni¬ 
versal  impression  of  living  persons  who  think  they  know 
where  Ward’s  birth  occurred  is  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
Townsend  house,  whose  hospitality  his  parents,  both  before 
and  after  the  event,  so  often  enjoyed.  Considering  all 
existing  conditions,  and  failing  to  find  conclusive  proof,  I 

This  houM,  probably  bailt  about  1740,  presents  a  singular  archi¬ 
tectural  feature.  It  has  two  facades,  forming  a  right  angle  with  one 
another,  one  facing  westerly  and  one  facing  southerly,  and  finished 
with  equal  elaboration.  Tbe  middle  dormer-window  facing  westerly 
is  the  better-designed  window,  but  the  door  facing  southerly  is  the 
better  door.  It  ^ows  fine  old  wood-carving  in  panel  and  dado  and 
baluster  and  mantle,  such  as  graced  the  best  days  of  Salem's  famous 
craftsmanship.  The  elder  Upham  supposed  that  Washington,  when 
a  young  colonel  in  the  British  service,  journeying  to  Boston,  in 
1756,  on  a  diplomatic  errand  for  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia, 
would  naturally  visit  his  Salem  connections,  as  he  did  later  during 
tbe  siege  of  Boston.  If  he  did  so,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  this  ancient  house. 

John  Clarke  Lee, — the  family  of  Captain  James  Dunlap  Gillis, — 
the  family  of  the  Reverend  D^tor  Thomas  Treadwell  Stone, — and 
that  of  Judge  Elisha  Mack,  were  among  those  who  have,  from  time 
to  time,  occupied  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  house.  (See  the 

Hodges  Family  of  New  England,"  pp.  38-0;  the  “  Essex  Antiqua¬ 
rian,"  Vol.  VII,  p.  118;  Willson's  "  Memorial  of  John  Clarke  Lm," 
Hist.  CoU.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  35.) 
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am  incliDed,  on  the  whole,  to  give  credence  to  this  com¬ 
mon  though  uncoohrined  report. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  young  Ward  with  some  of  our 
best  known  jieople,  for  no  one  who  comes  upon  such  names 
as  Townsend,  Lambert,  Hodges,  Ward,  in  his  family  Bi¬ 
ble,  need  look  further  for  a  jiedigi'ee.* 

But  Frederick  Townsend  Ward’s  immediate  forbears 
deserve  a  word  in  passing.  There  were  interesting  char¬ 
acters  among  them.  The  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph 
Lambert  had,  in  1758,  married  the  Captain  Moses  Town¬ 
send  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Boston  and  at  the 
capitulation  of  Fort  Washington,  and  who  died  of  disease 
while  a  prisoner-of-war  in  Mill  Prison  near  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1777.  Their  son  Moses,  who  married  his  cousin, 
a  granddaughter  of  Captain  Lambert,  was  sharing,  in 
1775,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father’s  priva¬ 
tions  and  imprisonment,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  found 
himself  an  orphan, — the  eldest  of  a  fatherless  family  of 
seven  children,  with  no  help  to  look  to  but  his  own  strong 

*It  would  be  easy  to  trace  a  connection,  either  in  blood  or  by  mar- 
ria|^,  with  such  families  as  Buwditch,  l^rby,  Hatborne,  Holyoke, 
Pickerin?,  Putnam, — with  Joseph  Hodges  Choate  and  his  distin¬ 
guished  brothers,  with  Henry  Fitz  Gilbert  Waters,  and  with  Charles 
Stuart  Osgood,  of  the  passing  generation, — with  David  Augustus  and 
Nathan  Ward  Neal,  with  Fitch  Poole,  William  Frederick  and  Henry 
W'ard  Poole,  with  Joshua  Holyoke  W'ard  and  George  Atkinson 
W'ard,  of  an  earlier  one.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the 
Old  Marine  Society,  founded  in  1766  for  scientitic,  charitable  and 
social  objects  by  men  who,  says  the  Charter,  '*  are  or  have  been  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Vessels,"  and  incoriK>rated,  six  years  later,  under  the  sonor¬ 
ous  title  of  "  The  Marine  Society  at  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex 
and  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,”  has, 
on  its  honored  roll  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  names,  nine  Wards  and 
three  Lamberts,  one  of  them,  Joseph  Lambert,  a  founder  and  char¬ 
ter-member;  and  that  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  founded  a  gen¬ 
eration  later,  after  the  privateering  successes  of  the  Revolutionary 
W'ar  had  called  into  life  our  great  East  India  fleet,— every  man  of  its 
four  huudred  members  must  have  doubled  one  of  the  Great  Gapes, 
either  as  Master  or  Supercargo  of  a  Ship, — asked  for  a  charter,  in 
1709,  through  a  Hodges, — its  first  President, — and  had  a  Lam^rt 
for  the  first  signer  of  its  honored  roll,  with  six  Wards  and  six 
Hodgeses  to  follow, — had  a  I^mbert  as  one  of  the  three  members  of 
its  Governing  Board  for  its  first  six  years,  with  Moses  Townsend  on 
the  same  board  from  1808  to  1816, — and  had  among  its  first  four 
Secretaries  a  Ward,  a  Hodges,  and  Moses  Townsend,  while  the  fourth 
secretary  was  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
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arm.  In  1805  he  had  provided  himself  with  the  comfort¬ 
able  homestead  above  referred  to,  and  had  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  National  Kepublican  and  an  ardent  partisan  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  of  Doctor  Bentley,^  and  later  became  President  of 
the  Union  Marine  Insurance  Office,  the  Agent  of  the 
Essex  Marine  Kailwa}’,  the  frequent  Moderator  of  Town 
Meetings  and  repository  of  local  trusts,  accepting,  with 

*The  rough  old  vikings  who  attended  upon  Doctor  Bentley’s  minis¬ 
trations  did  not  go  to  meeting  for  nothing.  They  had  encountered 
lives  of  great  exposure  and  {>eril,  and  they  looked  to  him  to  pilot 
them  to  a  safe  port  at  last.  When  he  advanced  new  views  in  the 
pulpit,  as  he  often  did,  they  waylaid  him  on  his  way  home,  or  next 
morning  at  the  post-olUce,  and  either  challenged  or  endorsed  his  pc»- 
sition,  in  each  case  with  equal  vigor.  If  iK>litics  were  not  preached 
in  terms  from  the  pulpit,  political  bias  found  its  way  there.  Doctor 
Bentley's  political  views  were  pronounced,  and  were  odious  to  the 
Federalist  party,  then  dominant  in  many  ways  in  New  England,  and 
Federalist  politics  colored  everything  in  social,  religious  and  busi¬ 
ness  life.  From  most  of  the  pulpit-exchanges  which  would  have 
been  oi>en  to  Doctor  Bentley  in  his  chosen  calling,  he  was  barred  by 
bis  Kepublican  aftiliations,  and  he  excltanged  but  little,  bis  flock 
preferring  at  all  times  to  hear  him  rather  than  another  preacher. 
Now  and  then,  he  exchanged  with  Doctor  Parrish  of  Byfleld,  who, 
while  he  was  a  pronounced  Calvinist,  was  also  a  pronounced  Ke¬ 
publican.  Moses  Townsend  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  old  East 
Church.  He  sat  well  up  in  front,  and  disliked  so  much  to  see  a 
strange  face  in  the  lofty  pulpit  above  him  that  the  obnoxious  intruder 
did  not  often  get  far  in  his  service  before  discovering  the  fact.  U|>on 
the  preacher's  giving  voice  to  some  expression  widely  at  variance 
with  the  doctrines  to  which  bis  bearers  were  accustomed  to  listen, 
an  audible  murmur  of  dissent  would  And  its  way  through  the  front 
pews,  and  those  who  sat  near  the  Townsend  pew  were  pretty  sure 
to  bear  the  suppressed  comment,  That’s  a  damn’d  lie!" — accented 
as  often  as  not  hy  a  sharp  rap  on  the  sanded  floor  from  the  old  man’s 
heavy  walking-stick. 

If  Hildreth,  the  Federalist  Historian  of  the  Union,  himself  an  Es¬ 
sex  County  man,  could  speak  of  Salem  as  "  The  head-quarters  of 
the  Massachusetts  Democracy,"  he  might  with  almost  equal  truth 
have  described  the  lower  precinct  of  Salem, — the  home  of  so  many 
of  the  great  commercial  families,— as  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
war-party  in  the  second  war  with  England.  Benjamin  W.  Crownin- 
shield,  our  member  of  Congress  and  Madison’s  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  lived  there,  as  had  his  brother  Jacob,  also  a  Congressman 
from  this  district,  who  refused  the  same  cabinet  office  under  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Before  Hamilton  Hall  had  been  built  as  a  social  rallying- 
ground  for  the  Federalists  of  the  town,  and  almost  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  House  in  Federal  Street  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  Crownin- 
sbields  and  Forresters  and  Grays  and  Stones  had  erected  Concert 
Hall  on  Hanover  Street, — then  to  be  renamed  Market  Street  and 
now  Central  Street, — to  meet  their  social  needs.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Are  in  1844,  and  made  way  for  the  Phcenix  Building. 
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Standing  at  the  Corner  of  Derby  and  Carlton  Streets,  in  Salem. 
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was  first  a  pupil  at  the  Dame’s  School,  conducted  by  the 
Misses  Peirce  in  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Essex 
Street  just  below  Liberty  Street,  and  his  schoolmate,  Wil¬ 
liam  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  has  recalled  the  fact  with  inter¬ 
est  in  personal  reminiscences  written  out  by  him  at  the 
close  of  his  career.  George  Henry  Allen  was  also  among 
the  younger  pupils.  Before  1842,  Ward  had  attended  the 
Old  East  School  on  the  Common,  and  there  Charles  Henry 
Allen  was  his  school  mate,  and,  when  the  Phillips  School 
superseded  it  in  that  year.  Ward  was  a  pupil  there.  He 
liad  among  his  playmates  at  that  time  William  Crownin- 
shield  Waters,  Joseph  Francis  Tucker  and  Henry  Fitz 
Gilbert  Waters.  They  well  remember  the  ample  barn  on 
Carlton  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Townsend  House,  which 
became,  while  Ward  was  living  there,  the  stamping- 
ground  for  all  down-in-town  youngsters  of  brain  and  spirit. 
While  the  Wards  were  residents  of  Federal  Street,  living 
at  one  time  at  No.  139,  just  below  Flint  street,  and  at  an¬ 
other  time  at  No.  65,  just  below  North  Street,  he  attended 
the  Hacker  School  for  the  years  1843  and  1844,  having 
George  Manton  Whipple  and  George  AiA'edson  for  school¬ 
mates.  When,  in  1845,  he  reached  tlie  English  High 
School,  then  kept  by  Master  Rufus  Putnam  in  Broad 
Street,  he  found  himself  placed  between  George  Leonard 
Peabody,  a  few  desks  off  on  the  one  hand,  and  Andrew 
Shales  Waters  on  the  other.  Henry  Appleton  Hale  and 
James  Ford  Hale  were  among  his  classmates  here. 

Ward’s  school-days  were  not  without  some  promise  of 
his  future.  He  was  quite  the  boy-hero  of  the  play-grounds 
and  of  the  wharves,  and  this  both  on  the  score  of  certain 
personal  qualities, — his  generosity,  his  transparent  hones¬ 
ty,  and  his  courage, — but  also  because  he  chanced  to  have 
for  his  father  the  owner  of  the  “  Vivid,”  and  was  freely 
entrusted  with  the  sailing  of  that  sloop-yacht  of  fifteen 
tons’  burthen  which  danced  and  strained  at  her  moorings 
off  Crowninshield’s  Wharf,  the  year  round,  awaiting  the 
orders  of  the  family.  Captain  Andrew  Madison  Ropes 
had  charge  of  her  during  the  Summer  of  1846.  But  the 
“  Vivid  ”  had  a  recognized  skipper  in  “  Pat  Foy,”  as  he 
was  known  to  his  familiars  on  the  wharves,  though  his 
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gravestone  at  Harmony  Grove,  with  its  unique  inscription 
in  English,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
old  seaman’s  baptismal  name  was  Patrick  Fahey. 

Young  Ward’s  courage,  discretion  and  seamanship  had 
been  so  well  tested  that  he  was  allowed  to  sail  the  “  Vivid  ” 
in  all  weathers  and,  as  the  family  correspondence  shows, 
he  handled  her  in  more  than  one  tr}'ing  emergency  with 
the  skill  of  a  master.  He  freely  extended  the  hospitali¬ 
ties  of  the  little  craft  among  his  playmates.  It  was  his 
passion  to  sail  her  at  all  hours, — by  sunlight  or  starlight, 
in  breeze  or  blast, — even  in  temi)estuous  thunder-squalls, 
as  though  he  fain  would 

“  Give  her  to  the  God  of  Storms,  the  lightninj^  and  the  gale.”* 

He  enjoyed  loading  down  the  “Vivid,”  as  often  as  he 
might,  with  a  gang  of  Wapping  urchins, — they  could  all 
swim  like  wharf-rats, — and  then  listing  her  over  until  he 
had  her  scudding  rail-awash,  to  the  delight  of  those  whose 
nerve  did  not  forsake  them  and  to  the  terror  of  the  rest. 
But  salt-water  had  no  terrors  for  him.  From  childhood  a 
fearless  swimmer, — his  father,  himself  an  expert  swimmer, 
whose  methods  were  heroic,  would  strip  him  and  his 

*An  incident  of  the  Summer  of  184.3  reveals  these  traits.  An  even¬ 
ing  sail  had  been  planned  to  carry  delicacies  to  an  ailing  friend  at 
Beverly,  and  a  crew  of  youngsters  were  taken  aboard,  together  with 
Ward's  mother,  who  was  young  and  strong  and  a  good  sailor, — a 
younger  son  and  daughter  of  the  family,  and  the  boy-hero,  not 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  at  the  helm.  A  lady-friend,  who  was  a 
singer,  was  with  them.  All  went  well  until  the  party,  on  its  return, 
sailed  into  a  thunder-storm,  when  the  tuneful  guest  began  singing 
hymns  with  the  ardor  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  or  of  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims  as  pictured  in  the  verse  of  Mrs.  Ilemans.  The  smaller 
boys  had  already  been  landed  at  Beverly  and  sent  home  over  the 
Bridge.  The  darkness  became  stygian.  There  was  no  light-house 
then  on  Derby  Wharf,  and  Baker’s  Island  Light  was  all  they  had  for 
bearings.  They  carried  neither  light  nor  chart  nor  compass.  The 
sea  ran  high.  The  Aqua  Vitae  Ledge  was  near  at  hand,  revealed  by 
lightning-flashes,  now  bare,  now  yeasty  with  foam  at  every  wave. 
Wind  and  rain  assailed  them  with  all  their  fury.  Little  sail  could 
be  carried.  The  situation  was  full  of  peril.  Towards  midnight  they 
reached  home  safe  to  And  the  town  awake  with  panic.  Throughout 
the  scene  Ward  sat  with  a  Arm  band  on  the  tiller,  speechless  as 
the  sphynx.  His  only  comment,  when  the  incident  was  over,  and 
his  father  held  him  in  his  arms  stifling  reproof  with  caresses,  was 
this:  “  When  the  lightning-flashes  showed  us  who  were  there,  I 
wished  myself  at  home.  It  would  have  been  all  right  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  women.” 
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brother  Henry  and  fling  them  off  the  wharf  and  plunge  in 
after  them  for  practice,  when  they  were  little  more  than 
infants, — Ward  often  indulged  in  a  prank  which  startled 
rather  than  amused  the  unsuspecting.  Seated  idly  on  the 
sill  of  the  wharf,  he  would  suddenly  drop  into  the  dock, 
and  this  with  such  art  as  to  raise  a  cry  of  “  boy  overboard  ”, 
and  he  would  watch  with  zest  the  measures  taken  for  his 
rescue.  Even  his  boyish  pride  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
would  not  restrain  him  when  conditions  favored.  If  these 
frequent  escapades  invited  the  paternal  slipj^er,  and  doubt¬ 
less  it  was  applied,  for  Captain  Ward  was  an  irascible  man, 
the  lad  had  not  long  to  wait  before  his  skill  and  courage 
and  endurance  in  swimming,  and  his  home-feeling  in  salt¬ 
water,  w’ere  to  stand  him  in  good  stead.  When  doubling 
Caj)e  Horn  as  Mate  of  the  “  Westward  Ho  !  ”  he  was 
thrown  over  the  ship’s  side  by  an  angry  crew,  maddened 
at  what  they  thought  to  be  the  exactions  of  a  boy, — (the 
“Far  East”  Magazine  for  May,  1877,  is  authority  for  the 
statement)  and  he  saved  himself  without  assistance. 

Daniel  Webster’s  younger  son,  Edward  Webster,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  First  Company  of  Mexican  War  Volunteers 
raised  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  promoted  to  be  Major, 
left  Boston  with  his  Regiment  for  the  seat  of  War,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1847.  On  January  20,  he  passed  the  day  in 
Salem  with  his  well-equipped  command.  They  carried  no 
colors  but  marched  to  their  own  fife  and  drum.  The  hours 
of  the  day  were  given  up  to  drilling  on  the  Common, — to 
street-paiades,  to  a  visit  to  the  East  India  Marine  Muse¬ 
um,  and  to  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  tendered  the 
comjMiny  by  citizens  of  Salem.  Captain  Webster’s  elder 
brother,  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  had  married,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  the  Honorable 
Stephen  White.  The  visit  attracted  general  attention  and 
the  bearing  of  the  corps  W'as  highly  commended  by  tlie 
local  press.  The  sight  of  troops  arrayed  in  the  actual 
panoply  of  war  w'as  too  much  for  the  self-command  of  a 
boy  like  Ward..  He  had  long  been  dreaming  of  marches 
and  charges,  of  camp  and  field,  and  “  the  spirit-stirring 
drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,”  so  fired  his  soul  with  martial 
ardor  that,  with  a  chum  and  neighbor  named  Farnham,  he 
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started  on  foot  for  the  front,  each  of  the  truant  pair,  his 
pack  on  his  back,  believing  he  had  slipped  away  unnoticed 
and  was  off  for  Boston  and  the  war.  They  followed  the 
railroad  track.  Hut  this  route,  a  four  hours’  tramp  for 
them,  could,  by  steam-ear,  be  covered  by  their  pursuers  in 
half  an  hour.  Their  absence  was  promptly  observed, — 
albeit  they  had  denounced  the  direst  vengeance  on  those 
who  should  betray  them, — and  the  train  which  overtook 
them  beyond  Kevere  had  one  or  more  members  of  a  search¬ 
ing-party  scanning  the  track  on  either  side.  They  were 
spied  out  from  the  car-windows,  and  Ward  got  no  nearer 
to  the  War  in  Mexico  than  to  be  captured  l)efore  night¬ 
fall  on  Noddle's  Island  and  ingloriously  hurried  back  to 
Salem. 

Ward  came  upon  the  stage  of  life  just  as  Salem  com¬ 
merce  was  at  its  ebb.  The  old  town  had  its  schools  of 
navigation  still, — its  nautical-instrument  dealers,  its  ship¬ 
yards  and  ro|)e-walk8  and  sail-lofts,  its  plethoric  ware¬ 
houses,  its  sailors'  lodging-houses  and  dance-halls  and 
slop-shops.  Its  w’harves  were  still  alive  with  the  activities 
of  a  distinctly  commercial  port.  The  air  was  laden  with 
the  traditions  of  old-world  voyaging.  Could  more  be 
needed  to  fire  the  quick  fancy  with  what  Rufus  Choate,  a 
son  of  Essex,  had  glorified  in  his  first  Salem  Lyceum  lec¬ 
ture  as  “The  Romance  of  the  Sea !” — with  what  Doctor 
Bentley  had  for  years  preached  about  from  his  favorite 
text  in  Psalm  CIV, — “  There  go  the  Ships:  There  is  that 
Leviathan  !  ” — and  what  Longfellow  has  enshrined  as 

“The  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  Ships 

And  the  Magic  of  tlie  Seal" 

Other  sea-coast  cities  as  well  as  ours  have  produced  a 
class  of  navigators  of  the  highest  order,  but  in  none  of 
these  cities  has  the  shii>-master  element  been  so  distinctly 
dominant  as  in  post-Revolutionary  Salem.  Ship-masters 
came  to  be  the  great  merchants  and  directed  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  moulded  the  society  of  the  place.  Their  manners, 
even  when  on  shore,  had  a  dash  of  the  quarter-deck  about 
them.* 

*At  one  time  the  city  had  a  retired  ship-maater  for  its  Mayor  and 
there  were  always  retired  ship-masters  among  its  aldermen.  The 
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The  houses  they  built, — some  quaint,  some  grand, — the 
old-world  furnishings  and  the  elegant  appointments  with 
which  they  surrounded  themselves  on  shore, — the  fruit  and 
flower  gardens  and  the  kitchen  gardens  in  which  they  grew 
their  choice  exotics  and  took  their  noon-day  siestas, — all 
these  told  of  sea-faring  enterprises  which  had  laid  the 
world’s  experience  and  art  and  collected  wealth  under  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  comforts 

story  goes  that  a  bumble  suitor  once  came  before  the  board  to  urge 
bis  prayer,  and  was  rather  curtly  dismissed.  “You'll  give  a  man  a 
bearing,  won't  you?”  pleaded  the  retiring  petitioner.  “Hearing! 
no!”  shouted  an  alderman  with  profane  emphasis,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  be  was  no  longer  in  command, — “  We  are  nut  here  to 
give  bearings!  We  are  here  to  give  orders!  ” 

Indeed  we  were  a  sea-faring  settlement  from  the  start.  The  Col¬ 
ony  was  planted  by  a  tlshing-company  with  a  view  to  avoid  carrying 
back  and  forth  between  the  tisbing-grounds  and  the  home-markets 
the  large  quota  of  men  needed  to  take  the  fare  of  dsb,  but  not  need¬ 
ed  for  navigation  on  the  long  voyage.  If  a  tisbing-town  could  be 
builtup  on  the  seaboard  with  farming-lands  adjacent,  the  few  sailors 
needed  to  man  the  transpf>rts  would  deliver  cargoes  abroad,  while 
the  balance  of  the  fishermen  remained  on  shore  to  till  their  crops 
and  cure  the  fish,  or  to  pursue,  throughout  the  seasons  of  the  year 
without  a  break,  the  gainful  husbandry  of  the  sea.  The  beautiful 
land-locked  Ray  at  Gloucester  first  attracted  their  notice,  but  farm¬ 
ing-lands  were  lacking  there,  and  those  of  the  planters  who  did  not 
desert  the  enterprise,  found,  in  the  “  pleasant  and  fruitful  neck  of 
land  *'  on  which  Salem  stands,  with  its  summer  and  its  winter  har¬ 
bors, — with  its  North  and  South  Fields  ou  either  baud, — a  spot 
mure  suited  to  their  needs.  Out  of  the  fisheries  grew  up  a  thriving 
trade  with  the  Catholic  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  this  and  forced  capital, 
enterprise  and  men  into  privateering.  That  war  over,  Salem  found 
herself  mistress  of  an  idle  fleet  of  vessels  built  for  contests  of  strength 
and  speed  and  manned  with  well-drilled  crews  drawn  from  the  Iwst 
fire-sides  of  New  England.  With  such  means  at  hand,  our  merchants 
were  not  slow  to  strike  out  new  channels  of  trade.  They  made  their 
own  charts  and  sought  out  their  own 
harbors.  For  fifty  years  Salem  was 
one  of  the  trade-centres  of  the  world. 

Cut  in  the  stone  front  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  a  building  dating 
from  182-1.  may  be  read  these  words, 
under  the  gable  :  “  East  India  Marine 
Hall,”  and  over  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  then  leased  for  business 
uses,  “  Asiatic  Bank” — “  Oriental 
Insurance  Office.”  Where  else  on  the 
continent  could  such  a  record  as  this 
be  read?  This  and  the  City  Seal  tell 
the  story  of  Commercial  Salem. 

^Tbe  temous  parades  which  the  East 


India  Marine  Society  made. 
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The  firet  railroad-train  reached  Salem  from  Boston, 
August  27,  1838,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Railroads  were  fast  building  up  the  larger  ports  at  the 
expense  of  the  less.  But  our  harbor,  in  Ward’s  day,  still 
knew  the  fleets  that  kept  us  in  touch  with  every  distant 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  the  marvelous  tales  of  returning 
mariners  brought  home  to  the  boyish  fancy,  as  though 
spread  out  on  a  map,  tempting  regions  but  little  known  in 
books.  In  those  days,  to  be  born  in  Salem  was  to  be  born 
a  sailor.  The  stick  the  school-boy  whittled  shaped  itself, 
as  though  by  the  miracle  of  spontaneous  evolution,  into  a 
hull,  a  rudder,  a  bowsprit  or  a  boom.  The  stately  East- 
Indiaman, — the  smart  cock-boat  of  the  Man-of-War, — 
drifted  in  spectral  fancy  through  his  dreams,  and  when,  at 
school,  he  drew  lines  on  his  slate  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  rule  of  three,  his  lines  took  form,  without  a  thought, 
in  yards  and  shrouds  and  trestle-trees  and  Iwb-stays.  Give 
him  a  box  of  water-colors  and  the  private  signals  of  the 
India  merchants  were  its  earliest  product.  When  he 
“  went  in  swimming  ”  he  had  a  shingle  flat-boat  with  a 
meat-skewer  mast  and  cartridge-paper  sails  to  lead  the  way. 
If  he  was  too  little  to  pull  a  pair  of  oars  he  sculled  his 
dory  with  one,  and  he  had  not  long  to  grow  before  he  knew 
every  sheet  and  ring-bolt  and  bhx:k  and  gasket  from  cut¬ 
water  to  stern-post  of  the  sea-bound  vessel’s  complicated 
rig.  His  chosen  tasks  at  school  were  globe  and  chait  and 
map,  and  on  lecture  days  he  haunted  the  wharves  and  ran- 

year  after  year,  sometimes  on  its  own  anniversaries, —  sometimes  in 
the  tine  tloral  processions  with  which  Salem  used  at  sun-rise  to  usher 
in  the  Nation's  birthday,— the  palanquin,  its  four  bearers  robed  in 
Oriental  garb,  the  Indian  princess  reclined  within,  personated  by  a 
little  miss  in  high-colored  sandals  and  turban  and  draperies  of  flow¬ 
ing  silk,  (their  uwt  public  appearance  was  in  honor  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Oochituate  Water  into  Boston,  in  October,  1848,)  features 
like  these  were  characteristic  of  the  place.  They  mark  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  stronger  than  words  the  extent  to  which,  under  the  broaden¬ 
ing  influences  of  world-wide  voyaging,  we  had  drifted  away  from 
the  austere  standards  of  our  Puritanic  sires.  If  another  iilustration 
were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  twilight  marches,  with  drum 
and  life,  in  which  tne  '*  Noble  Fraternity  of  the  Restiguche  ”  in¬ 
dulged,  on  the  way  to  their  memorable  suppers,  led  by  two  negro 
cooks  in  the  livery  of  their  caliing,  who  moved  in  Indian  flie  and 
bore  aloft  on  a  tray  above  their  heads  the  ponderous  salmon  that 
was  to  grace  the  feast. 
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sacked  the  ’tween-decks  of  arriving  ships.  If  he  could 
muster  a  few  shillings,  some  kindly  mariner  took  charge 
of  them  as  a  venture  and  brought  him  home,  in  a  twelve- 
month  or  two,  their  trebled  value  in  nutmegs  or  pepper¬ 
corns  or  cubel)8  or  gum-copal.  He  must  have  a  boat  before 
he  dreamed  of  a  fowling-piece  or  a  pony.  The  sea  was 
his  first  mistress,  and  she  gave  him  no  rest  until  she  had 
won  him  to  her  wild  embrace.  If,  on  leaving  school,  he 
did  not  ship  before  the  mast,  he  tried  to  sail  as  cabin-boy 
or  as  ship’s  clerk,  or  even  as  supercargo.  The  shipping- 
articles  of  the  port  were  crowded  with  the  names  of  mi¬ 
nors,  and  ship’sofficers  in  their  teens,  sometimes  in  com¬ 
mand  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  were  too  numerous  to  chal¬ 
lenge  notice.  In  the  wars,  our  townsman  was  as  ready 
with  the  oar  as  with  the  rifle  (Glover’s  “  amphibious  reg¬ 
iment  ”  from  Marblehead  rowed  Washington  across  New 
York  Harbor  and  the  Delaware),  and,  while  prisoner  of 
war  in  Mill  Prison  or  in  Dartmoor,  he  carved  miniature 
fleets  out  of  well-picked  chicken-bones  and  beef-bones,  and 
rigged  them  with  the  tendons  that  had  been  served  up  in 
his  rations.  When  he  came  at  last  to  live  in  comfort  on 
shore  and  to  drive  his  pair,  the  nigh  horse  might  well  bo 
known  as  “  Port”  and  the  off  horse  as  “  Starboard.”  If 
he  built  himself  a  “  den  ”  to  doze  and  smoke  and  read  and 
chat  in,  it  was  likely  to  be  rounded  on  the  sides  and  top 
like  a  ship’s  cabin,  and  furnished  with  transoms  for  air,  if 
not  with  bunks,  and  to  have  a  swinging  light  overhead, 
and  spyglass,  barometer  and  compass  handy.  Over  his 
dinner  table  swung,  in  summer,  the  East  Indian  punkah. 
The  dust  and  cobwebs  under  the  eaves  of  his  attic  con¬ 
cealed  camphor-trunks  and  cedar-trunks  stuffed  with 
camel’s  hair  shawls  and  pongee  silks  and  seersucker  suits, 
with  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bronze  or  Nanking  ware  or 
silver  filagree  or  lacquer,  and  unbroached  casks  of  Canton 
ware  might  lie  in  hiding  behind  the  wood-pile  in  his  cellar. 
Would  he  honor  some  guest  with  special  attention?  A  log 
or  two  of  sandal-wood,  brought  home  for  dunnage,  might 
puff  and  sizzle  on  the  fire-dogs,  and  fill  the  house  with  a 
spicy  breath  from  Araby.  Arab  horses  were  no  rare  sight 
in  the  streets  of  Salem,  and  when  a  family  returned  from 
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residence  abroad,  it  was  not  unusual  to  bring:  with  them 
Chinese  cooks,  nuree-maids,  and  house-servants,  so  that  the 
garb  of  the  Oriental  was  almost  as  familiar  then  as  laundry 
work  has  made  it  since.  The  high-bred  Pareee  merchant, 
with  his  lofty  head-dress  of  figured  tatt'eUi  and  buckram, 
was  no  stranger  here,  nor  was  the  turl)aned  Indian  or  Arsib 
gentleman  unknown.  Whether  with  purpose  or  by  chance, 

our  surroundings  beguiled  the  fancy  seaward.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  college  graduates,  before  entering  the 
counting-room  or  a  profession,  to  make  the  grand  tour  in 
an  Indiaman  or  a  China-bound  clipper.  We  built  our  own 
ships  and  named  them  for  our  wives  and  daughters. 

Ward  had  made  a  fruitless  effort  for  a  cadetship  at 
West  Point.  It  was  pre-ordained  that  such  a  lad,  with 
such  antecedents,  should  find  his  first  emjdoyment  on  the 
sea,  and  his  career  began  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
left  the  High  School  in  April,  1847,  and  sailed  from  New 
York  for  China  in  the  clipper-ship  “  Hamilton,”  of  which 
the  firm  of  “  Sampson  and  Tappan  ”  were  owners,  and 
the  veteran  captain,  William  Henry  Allen,  whose  wife  was 
a  Ward,  was  in  command — “  a  fine  character,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,”  so  the  family  correspondence  describes 
him.  Ward  sailed  in  the  capacity  of  Second  Mate.  It 
was  on  this  voyage,  and  while  navigating  the  tropics,  that 
he  plunged  over  the  ship’s  side  when  under  full  sail,  in  a 
wild  chase  after  a  buttery  that  was  fluttering  alK>ut  the 
decks  and  over  the  wave-crests.  Captain  Allen  found  him 
a  valuable  officer,  and  expressed  regret  at  parting  with 
him,  though  often  startled  by  his  reckless  daring. 

Sea-life,  whether  in  the  forecastle  or  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  is  a  rare  school  for  those  habits  of  discipline  and 
authority  which  develop  the  instinct  of  command.  The 
merchant  in  his  counting-room, — the  contractor  at  his 
job, — the  trader  in  his  business-house, — if  they  fail  to  get 
on  with  a  subordinate,  dismiss  him  and  secure  another. 
Not  so  on  ship  board.  There  is  no  open  labor-market  on 
the  sea.  The  seaman  who  refuses  duty  can  neither  be 
chaffered  with  nor  persuaded  nor  discharged.  He  must 
be  coerced.  If  he  cannot  be  reduced  to  instant  obedience 
and  brought  to  resume  his  place,  he  will  lie  in  irons,  and 
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his  share  of  the  ship’s  duty  will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  unoffending  mates.  Thus  the  recalcitrant,  through  his 
misconduct,  inflicts  a  penalty  on  good-seamanship.  He 
imf)eril8  the  well-being  of  the  whole  ship’s  company,  the 
success  of  the  voyage,  the  safety  of  ship  and  cargo  and 
crew.  Thus  officers  must  be  autocrats.  Thus  sea-disci¬ 
pline  becomes  an  intelligent  despotism.  Everything  is  at 
stake  on  the  sagacity,  promptness,  vigor  of  will  of  the 
person  in  command,  and  he  is  only  responsible,  under  the 
law,  to  the  owners  of  the  ship.  Instant  and  implicit  sub¬ 
mission  is  to  be  enforced  at  any  cost  Promptness  in  ob¬ 
serving, — in  resolving, — in  acting, — these  are  the  lessons 
taught  by  life  at  sea,  and  Ward  learned  them  all.  The 
martial  virtues  may  not  rank  first  in  the  scale  of  human 
merit,  but  without  courage  and  ardor  and  firmness  in  its 
captains,  the  race  is  destined  to  achieve  little.  Ward  had 
bom  in  him  the  instincts  of  a  leader  of  men.  To  him  the 
initiative  was  a  welcome  opportunity ;  to  him,  domination 
was  a  delight.  He  was  steady  in  his  command  wherever 
placed.  When  those  about  him  wavered,  he  stood  firm ; 
if  they  vacillated,  he  pressed  on ;  when  they  thought  to 
spare  themselves,  he  thought  to  reach  the  goal.  His  pur¬ 
poses  were  clearly  conceived,  distinctly  declared,  vigorous¬ 
ly  pursued, — not  lightly  changed.  He  shrank  from  noth¬ 
ing.  A  born  fighter,  he  was  no  bully.  As  a  boy,  it  was 
his  ruling  passion  to  champion  the  weak,  and  his  strength, 
which  was  great,  was  ever  on  call  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play.  He  was  a  sort  of  umpire-in-ordinary  of  the  school- 
yard  and  the  play-grounds.  He  was  a  favorite  with  his 
mates, — they  all  concur  in  that  judgment, — but  if  a  boy 
was  spoiling  for  a  fight  ”  Ward  did  not  keep  him  wait¬ 
ing  long.  A  natural  organizer,  it  was  proverbial  that  the 
side  which  secured  Ward  in  the  school-games  was  the  side 
that  won.  Something  native  to  the  man, — a  strong,  mas¬ 
terful,  magnetic  personality, — a  generosity  uncalculating 
in  its  devotion, — a  modesty  genuine  and  free  from  guile, 
— a  strength  of  purpose, — a  singleness  of  aim  to  which 
obstacles  served  as  incentive  rather  than  as  check, — such 
were  some  of  the  qualities  which  stamped  him  among  men. 
What  he  craved  was  power, — not  the  semblance  of  power. 
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Here  was  no  call  for  the  coward’s  panoply  of  subterfuge 
and  deceit.  He  bad  that  ready  courage,  both  moral  and 
))hysical,  which  serves  as  a  passport  to  the  favor  of  savage 
and  civilized  men  alike. 

A  mate  of  the  ship  “  Hamilton  ”  before  he  was  sixteen, 
Ward  at  once  displayed  the  sterling  attributes  which  made 
him  strong.  No  doubt  he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and 
he  may  have  been  a  severe  one,  as  his  father  had  been  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  be  was  not  unjust.  His  appearance  was 
striking.  Of  no  more  than  medium  stature  and  always 
slight,  conijmct  and  wiry,  he  had  the  strength  of  an  ath¬ 
lete,  and  tlie  surviving  sister  recalled  with  pleasure  the 
frolics  of  the  “children’s  hour,”  when,  at  the  end  of  their 
evening’s  romp,  they  all  rode  off  to  bed  on  his  willing 
shoulders.  He  was  quick,  nervous  and  animated  in  his 
movements,  and  his  thick  raven  hair,  hanging  over  his 
shoulders  like  an  Indian’s, — his  broad  forehead,  which 
carried  assurance  of  large  intelligence, — his  dark  hazel 
eyes,  surmounting  a  strong  nose  and  firm-set  mouth, — that 
heavy  under-jaw  without  which  force  of  will  is  rarely 
present, — all  this  bespoke,  as  his  pictures  show,  the  robust 
vitality  within.  His  eyes  have  been  described  as  quick 
and  restless,  and  as  lighted  up  with  fire  by  the  intensity 
of  his  purp>ose.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  bordering 
upon  olive.  Before  the  taking  of  the  likeness, — bis  last, 
—  which  is  here  reproduced,  his  mouth  was  disfigured,  and 
his  power  of  speech  impaired,  by  a  wound  received  at 
Tsing  Pu,  February  10,  1861.  This,  one  of  five  wounds 
he  received  in  that  bloody  action,  was  from  a  bullet  which 
passed  through  his  upper  jaw,  and,  with  the  other  hurts, 
disabled  him  for  weeks.  He  wore,  in  his  brief  military 
life,  no  uniform  or  insignia  of  rank,  the  European  dress 
to  which  he  adhered  in  battle  sufficiently  distinguishing 
him  from  his  men,  and  he  was  almost  always  seen  either 
in  the  close-fitting  English  frock-coat  which  came  in  with 
Prince  Albert,  or  in  the  loose,  blue-serge  tunic  much  worn 
by  residents  of  the  tropics.  He  used,  for  the  most  part, 
a  gray  cloth  riding-cap,  and,  seeming  to  find  the  sword  an 
encumbrance,  never  wore  one.  For  this  omission  he  had 
the  highest  military  precedent.  If  need  were,  he  could 
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have  cited,  among  the  great  captains  of  histor}',  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  Grant.  Taking  pattern  from  these  military 
prodigies,  be  found  himself  well  equipped,  when  in  com¬ 
mand,  with  a  light  switch  or  riding-crop,  without  which 
he  was  never  seen  in  battle.  In  this  practice  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  successor  in  command,  Gordon,  who  never 
appeared  on  parade  or  in  action  with  arms  of  any  kind, 
but  carried  in  his  band  a  rattan  cane, — a  habit  which,  no 
doubt,  helped  on  the  illusion  among  his  men  that  he  was 
the  object  of  superhuman  care.  Ward  also  seems  to  have 
been  not  unwilling  to  encourage  the  belief  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life.  He  made  a  practice  of  keeping,  in  his 
breast-pocket,  his  most  important  papers.  The  day  before 
be  fell,  he  told  his  friend  Hayes,  who  remonstrati^  with 
him  against  carrying  anything  of  value  into  battle  on  his 
person,  that  the  bullet  was  not  cast  which  was  to  end  his 
Ufe.  The  utterance  may  have  been  genuine,  for  he  had 
already  been  shot  five  times  in  one  battle  without  grave 
results,  or  it  may  have  been  a  stroke  of  art  used  to  im¬ 
press  the  fatalists  about  him.  And,  strangely  enough,  the 
event  seems  to  have  justified  his  words,  for  the  missile 
which  cut  short  his  life, — lately  presented  to  the  Essex 
Institute  by  Rear  Admiral  Bogle  of  the  British  Navy, — 
proves  to  have  been  no  bullet,  but  a  shrapnel-slug,  proba¬ 
bly  fired  at  the  Rebels  from  a  gunboat  or  a  field-piece,  and 
by  them  returned  in  their  fire  from  the  fort,  for  lack  of 
proper  ammunition  for  their  ill-served  musketry.  Such 
at  least  was  the  judgment  of  Admiral  Bogle,  and  of  Ward's 
school-mate,  Colonel  Henry  Appleton  Hale,  who  has  car¬ 
ried  a  shrapnel-slug  about  his  person  since  receiving  it  at 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

The  years  1848  and  1849  were  marked  years  in  the 
world’s  advancement  Europe  was  then  aflame  with  revo¬ 
lution.  Garibaldi,  who  had  been  prospecting  in  Central 
and  South  America  for  a  time,  bad  returned  to  Italy,  in 
April,  1848.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was 
changing  the  channels  of  the  world’s  trade  and  migra¬ 
tion.  We  approach  now  a  period  in  Ward’s  career  in 
which  his  whereabouts  and  his  movements  become  more 
difficult  to  trace.  A  man  of  action,  he  was  sparing 
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in  the  use  of  words.  With  him  to  think  was  to  act.' 
His  home-letters,  frequent  and  minute  in  their  inquiries 
for  the  welfare  of  every  member  of  his  family,  contained 
little  information  about  himself  and  his  purposes,  beyond 
what  might  be  gathered  from  their  dates  and  general 
tone.  During  the  years  between  1847  and  1859,  much  of 
Ward's  time  was  passed  on  shipboard.  Sojourns  at  the 
great  ports  were  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  exact  dates  and  circumstances  of  his  voyaging  are 
only  to  be  learned  by  a  laborious  search  of  custom-house 
records  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  and  it 
was  felt  that  so  few  of  the  men  are  now  living  with  whom 
those  records  would  in  any  way  associate  him,  that  the 
knowledge  gained  would  poorly  repay  the  pains.  How 
long  he  was  in  China  with  Captain  Allen,  or  just  when 
and  by  what  route  he  arrived  home  I  have  not  attempted 
to  determine.  But  we  find  him  sailing  from  New  York, 
December  16,  1849,  as  chief-mate  of  the  ship  “  Russell 
Glover,”  commanded  by  his  father,  on  a  voyage  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  arrived  May  6,  1850.  There  a  tedi¬ 
ous  delay  occurred,  during  which  Captain  Charles  Henry 
Allen,  a  Salem  school-mate,  met  him,  and  found  him  most 
impatient  of  his  duty  as  ship's  keeper,  chafing  under  his 
prolonged  inactivity,  and  fully  resolved  on  a  change  at  the 
earliest  opening. 

Garibaldi  paid  his  second  visit  to  this  continent  in  1850^,^ 
and,  arriving  at  New  York  in  June,  was  engaged  during 
that  year  and  the  next  in  revolutionary  efforts  in  Central 
America  and  Brazil,  finally  sailing  from  San  Francisco  for 
Canton  in  January,  1852.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Fred¬ 
erick  Townsend  Ward's  path  crossed  that  of  the  “Libera¬ 
tor  of  Italy.”  Ward  left  Salem  in  April,  1847.  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  then  forty  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 
Nice,  July  4,  1807.  For  eleven  years,  between  1836  and 
1848,  he  had  been  engaged  with  varying  success  in  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  on  this  continent,  supporting 

'Indeed,  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  he  said  nothing,  and 
was  at  last  only  betrayed  into  speech  bv  an  incident  which  called 
for  action.  The  cat  was  breaking  into  tne  bird-cage,  and  he  rnshed, 
with  his  first  articulate  words,  to  summon  his  mother.  Months 
elapsed  before  be  spoke  again. 
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himself,  as  best  he  might,  in  trade  and  as  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  He  sailed  in  the  “Speranza,”  April  15, 
1847,  from  the  La  Plata  for  Italy,  and  reappeared  there  in 
arms,  June  23.  The  Revolution  in  Italy  failing,  he  took 
passage  in  June,  1850,  for  New  York,  where  he  was  at 
once  welcomed  in  families  who  had  been  warm  in  their 
sympathy  for  Kossuth,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
amassing,  from  a  candle-factory  which  he  established  on 
Staten  Island,  funds  for  his  later  undertakings.  In  1851, 
he  went  by  steamer  to  Central  America,  visiting  Chagres, 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and  thence,  Jan.  10, 
1852,  to  San  Francisco  and  China,  arriving  at  Canton  in  a 
ship  of  which  be  was  in  command.  He  was  in  London  in 
February,  1854,  but  meantime  he  had  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
as  master,  on  a  voyage  from  Lima  to  Boston.  Reaching 
Genoa  in  May,  1854,  he  remained  in  Italy,  quietly  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  until  1859,  the  year  of 
Ward’s  arrival  at  Shanghai,  when  he  is  found  in  arms 
against  Austria,  and  in  September,  1860,  he  entered  Na¬ 
ples  as  “  Dictator.” 

So  the  “  Liberator  ”  was,  between  the  years  1850  and 
1854,  often  engaged  on  this  continent  in  his  revolutionary 
propaganda  at  points  accessible  to  Ward.  Both  were  sons 
of  ship-masters,  and  both  were  salt-water  sailors.  Born 
in  a  Mediterranean  port,  the  lad  Garibaldi  bad  run  away 
from  home  to  follow  the  sea.  To  this  day  the  fishermen 
of  the  Mediterranean  shore, — of  Sicily  and  the  Rivier^, — 
cherish  the  statuette  of  Garibaldi  which  they  have  en¬ 
shrined  among  their  sacred  things,  with  a  veneration 
which  falls  little  short  of  worship.  He  was  Ward’s  senior 
by  many  years.  He  had  encountered,  in  his  day,  every 
peril  and  disaster,  and  had  drained  every  bitter  draught 
that  outlawry  and  exile  and  a  self-imposed  mission  to  re¬ 
generate  mankind  by  fire  and  sword  could  well  involve. 
Since  1837  this  soldier  of  fortune  had  been  wedded  to 
the  Revolutionary  Junta  of  Brazil,  at  first  leading  to  de¬ 
feat  extemporized  flotillas  of  gunboats,  and  then  at  last,  in 
1846,  winning  a  signal  victory  on  land, — wounded,  dis¬ 
heartened,  under  sentence  of  death,  fourteen  years  of  the 
best  part  of  life  expended  in  a  struggle  to  lift  from  the 
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shoulders  of  an  alien  people,  proclaiming  itself  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Rio  Grande,  what  he  regarded  as  an  insufferable 
yoke.  Ward  might  well  take  a  hand  in  aid  of  such  a  man. 
“  Fearlessness  and  tenderness  of  heart  ”  were  alike  con¬ 
joined  in  both.  Both  of  them  could  look  danger  in  the 
eye  and  smile.  When  the  two  met,  the  younger  was  fated 
to  succumb  to  the  charm  of  the  elder  agitator.  Their 
natures  were  akin.  Two  rainnlrops  coursing  down  a  win¬ 
dow-pane  are  not  more  sure  to  run  together. 

Before  the  end  of  1851  we  find  Ward  sailing  as  chief- 
mate  of  a  bark,  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Shang¬ 
hai,  where  he  seems  to  have  found  temporary  employment 
on  one  of  the  opium-ships  moored  in  the  river,  and  to  have 
shipped  again  in  1852,  as  first  officer  of  the  ship  “Gold 
Hunter,”  from  Shanghai  for  Tehuantepec.  Here  he  joined 
in  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  found  a  settlement  which 
were  the  natural  precursors  of  an  Isthmian  Canal. 

If  Ward  ever  associated  himself  with  William  Walker 
it  was  at  this  time.  Minister  Burlingame’s  despatch  to 
Secretary  Seward,  announcing  Ward’s  death,  states  baldly 
that  he  had  l)een  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  he 
regretted  the  fact.  .Most  of  his  biographers  have  accept¬ 
ed  the  statement.  The  expeditions  led  by  Walker  were  so 
disastrous  and  abortive  that  a  general  inclination  is 
evinced  to  shirk  all  responsibility  for  them.  But,  until 
they  failed,  they  were  seriously  regarded  by  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  them, — by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  Isthmus,  and  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Washington. 

Of  Ward’s  alleged  co-oi)ei-ation  with  Walker,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  speak  with  circumspection.  Had  VV’^alker  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  matter  would  l)e  involved  in  less  embarrass¬ 
ment.  The  readiness  with  which  British  moralists  con¬ 
done  like  breaches  of  international  comity  in  Soutli  Afri¬ 
ca, — w’ith  which  we  accept  the  results  of  such  operations 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  on  the  Isthmus, — would 
make  it  easy  for  the  public  opinion  of  to-day  to  excuse, 
at  least,  if  it  did  not  canonize  “  The  Grey-eyed  Man  of 
Destiny,”  had  his  irregular  and  erratic  undertaking  proved 
to  be  the  entering  wedge  for  an  Isthmian  Canal.  But  that 
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was  not  to  be.  Walker  was  several  times  under  arrest, 
and  at  other  times  enjoyed  a  temporarj’  success  backed  by 
the  qualified  endorsement  of  his  Government.  He  was 
finally  shot,  by  order  of  a  drum-head  courtrmartial,  at 
daybreak,  on  the  third  of  September,  1860.  There  were 
men  involved  in  that  fiasco  who  stood  in  every  way  above 
criticism,  and  whom  the  part  they  took  in  it  did  not  debar 
from  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  Lincoln,  high  positions  of 
trust  in  the  diplomatic,  civil  and  military  service  of  the 
country. 

Walker’s  operations  on  the  Isthmus  began  in  1853. 
Before  that  date.  Prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  then  a  penniless  adventurer  who  had,  in  1838,  been 
sent  by  French  capitalists  to  survey  the  Isthmus  and  to 
report  on  the  practicability  of  a  canal,  put  forth,  on  his 
escape  from  Ham  in  1846,  a  brochure  on  the  civil  and 
geographical  polity  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  a  great  future  for  the  Central  States  of  America. 
He  foresaw,  in  the  town  of  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  the  trade- 
centre  of  a  new  world  of  traffic, — such  an  emporium  as 
Constantinople  had  been  to  the  older  hemisphere, — and  he 
proposed,  by  cutting  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  lakes 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific,  to  unite  the  Oceans  at  that 
point  with  a  link  which  should  be  known  as  the  Canal 
Napoleon.  Many  thoughtful  persons  had  long  felt  the 
need,  in  behalf  of  our  commerce,  of  some  access  to  the 
Pacific  which  did  not  involve  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  they  were  impatient  to  forestall  interference  from 
abroad,  and  to  put  the  country  in  a  position  of  control 
over  some  one  of  the  inter-ocean  routes.  Joseph  Warren 
Fabens  of  Salem,  a  scholar  and  writer  of  repute,  whose 
ill-health  drove  him  to  forsake  a  course  at  Harvard  for 
residence  in  a  warmer  zone,  was  United  States  Consul 
General  and  Director  of  Colonization  for  Nicaragua  at 
that  time.  The  colonists  to  be  welcomed  there  were  most¬ 
ly  from  California,  and  Walker’s  recruits  were  mostly 
from  California.  Walker  w^as,  in  March  and  April,  1856, 
in  control  of  Nicaragua,  and  had  set  up  a  Provisional 
Government,  an  accredited  envoy  from  which  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  Washington.  But  the  next  year  he  had  been 
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compelled  to  submit  to  the  local  authority  and  had  retired, 
onl}-  to  reappear  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1858.  The  fate  which  awaited  Maximilian  a  little 
later  overtook  him,  and  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  force 
was  brought  home  to  New  York  in  the  United  States  Bat¬ 
tleship  “Wabash.”  Many  men  who  followed  that  flag  served 
under  names  which  were  not  their  own.  The  name 
“  Ward  ”  is  found  on  some  of  the  rosters.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  given  name  is  Patrick,  which  might  well  be  an 
error  for  Frederick.  The  “London  Times  ”  of  December 
19,  1862,  states  without  reserve  that  Ward  was  with 
Walker.  The  authority  of  the  British  press  in  matters 
like  this  is  not  conclusive.  Ward’s  family  uniformly 
asserted  that  the  dates  of  his  home-letters  showed  such  an 
association  to  have  been  impossible.  Walker’s  book,  pub¬ 
lished  just  before  his  death,  and  bringing  his  story  down 
to  1857, — the  public  documents  of  the  United  States  cov¬ 
ering  the  period, — and  the  correspondence  with  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  which  1  have  been  favored,  fail  to  determine 
whether  Ward  was  or  was  not  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua, 
but  they  make  it  plain  enough  that,  had  Walker’s  attempt 
succeeded,  the  chapter  of  American  history  contributed 
by  him  would  have  been  written  in  a  very  different  spirit. 

From  Tehuantepec,  Ward  seems  to  have  made  his  way 
to  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  have  found  favor  with  Alvarez, 
and  to  have  been  offered  a  command  in  the  Mexican  army, 
which  he  refused.  Here  he  met  a  prospector  from  one  of 
our  Southern  States  by  the  name  of  Wheat,  who  had  been 
an  officer  of  the  Unitetl  States  Army  in  Mexico,  and  who 
was  afterwards  to  bear  a  commission  as  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Confederate  service.  With  him.  Ward  seems  to 
have  embarked  in  a  scheme  for  collecting  and  shipping  to 
New  York  cargoes  of  scrap-iron,  old  brass  and  copper, — 
the  “  flotsam  and  jetsam  ”  that  gathers  in  the  wake  of  an 
ancient  civilization.  At  this  point  in  his  career  he  put 
himself  to  a  crucial  test.  Finding  the  plan  of  collecting 
refuse  metals  to  promise  little.  Ward  set  out,  penniless  and 
alone,  to  cross  the  Continent  in  the  saddle,  and  reached 
Southern  California  without  serious  mishap,  making  the 
journey  on  a  single  mule.  When  the  chances  of  disability 
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from  exposure  and  disease,  and  of  hostile  encounters,  are 
considered,  in  addition  to  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  sub¬ 
sistence  for  man  and  beast  in  a  little-explored  tract  of 
semi-tropical  jungle,  the  incident  savors  of  the  more  recent 
exploits  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley. 

Soon  we  find  him  once  more  on  his  way  to  the  Orient, 
and,  in  1854,  he  was  back  in  California  again  as  first 
oflScer  of  the  “Westward  Ho!”  of  New  York, — (Captain 
Hussey  commanding.  During  some  of  these  years  his 
father  was  in  business  as  a  shi[vbroker  in  New  York  City, 
and  at  times  the  son  was  with  him  there.  Such  months 
in  young  Ward’s  career  as  are  unaccounted  for  may  have 
been  passed  in  Captain  Ward’s  counting-room  in  New 
York.  From  California,  at  some  date  in  1854,  he  seems 
to  have  sailed  for  Hong  Kong  as  chief-mate  of  the  Clipper 
Ship  “Black  Warrior.” 

It  is  generally  stated  by  his  biographers,  and  there  is 
ground,  in  his  own  statements  aud  in  family  letters,  for 
the  belief,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Burlin¬ 
game  and  Hayes,  that  he  took  part  in  the  Crimean  War  as 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  lm|)erial  Army  of  France.  The 
Crimean  War  was  in  progress  from  the  spring  of  1854 
until  that  of  1856.  Ward’s  sister  has  stated  that  she  was 
at  boanling-school  during  that  period,  and  that  her  brother 
called  on  her  there  to  take  his  leave,  as  he  told  her,  “  on 
his  way  to  the  Crimean  War.”  Hayes  states  that  he  had 
a  difference  with  a  superior  officer,  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  his  resignation  was  called  for  and  accepted.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  fix  the  date  and  rank 
of  his  service,  but,  while  the  courtesies  of  the  French 
War  Bureau  have  been  extended,  through  the  kind  offices 
of  United  States  Ambassador  White,  it  has  been  found 
practically  impossible  to  trace  in  the  records  at  Paris 
Ward’s  service  in  the  Crimea,  unless  the  army-corps  in 
which  he  served  shall  first  be  designated. 

Ward  seems  to  have  landed  at  Shanghai  in  the  autumn 
of  1859.  He  was  not  unknown  there.  In  what  vessel, 
in  what  capacity,  in  what  employ,  he  arrived  there  on  the 
voyage  which  was  to  be  his  last,  I  am  unable  to  state.  He 
seems  to  have  been  as  destitute  of  means  as  are  the  scores 
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of  foreigners  who  drift  into  that  cosmopolitan  port  in 
search  of  a  career,  and  to  have  been  without  influence  on 
which  to  lean.  The  American  houses  established  there 
knew  him,  not  unfavorably,  in  a  general  way.  But  that 
he  had  in  view  any  means  of  raising  money  for  commer¬ 
cial  or  other  ventures,  or  any  prospect  of  allying  himself 
with  commercial  interests,  or  any  way  of  living  save  upon 
such  earnings  as  come  to  young  men  of  capacity  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  does  not  api)ear. 

In  approaching  the  claim  to  recognition  and  eminence 
which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  for  him  in  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  Ward’s  life,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
with  care  among  sources  of  information  which  are  of  un¬ 
equal  value.  Ward’s  loyal  lieutenant,  Forrester,’  in  the 
“  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  ”  for  1896-7,  and  an  unknown 
writer,  in  the  “Friend  of  China”  for  1863,  who  hails  him 
as  the  “  Hero  of  Sung  Kiang,”  have  both  put  on  record 
their  impressions  of  the  man,  and  a  Boston  contemporary 
by  the  name  of  Hayes'”  has  written  most  instructively  of 

'Edward  Forrester,  first  with  Ward  under  Garibaldi  in  South 
America,  and  ever  after  that  an  attached  and  loyal  friend,  was  his 
second  in  command  iii  China,  and  would,  on  Ward’s  death,  have 
succeeded  to  the  command,  had  not  his  health,  shattered  by  the 
fiendish  tortures  inflicted  on  him  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Iiands  of 
the  rebels,  compelled  him  to  decline  the  post.  He  was,  in  August, 
1896,  a  guest  at  the  dinner  given  in  New  York  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  by 
Ex-Consul  General  and  Ex-Minister  William  Frederick  Seward.  In 
1862,  but  for  the  timely  intervention  and  large  expenditure  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  due  to  the  friendship  of  the  distinguished 
guest  of  that  evening,  Forrester  would  have  died.  He  was  to  liave 
been  swathed  with  paper  soaked  in  oil  and  slowly  burned  in  the 
street  for  the  delectation  of  the  mob.  He  had  already  suffered  tor¬ 
ture  nearly  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  But  Li  Hung  Chang 
hurried  forward  an  enormous  ransom  costing  half  a  million  in  arms, 
ammunition  and  opium,  and  released  him  at  the  last  moment.  For¬ 
rester  printed  his  “  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Tai  Ping  Rebel¬ 
lion’’  in  the  “Cosmopolitan  Magazine’’  for  1896-7;  VoU.  XXI- 
XXII ;  with  an  introduction  by  one  of  its  editors,  John  Brisben 
Walker,  a  West  Point  graduate  who  had  held  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  China. 

'“What  Augustus  Allen  Hayes  has  left  in  print  about  Ward  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  exceptional  notice.  Hayes  was  in  Shanghai,  as  a  junior  part¬ 
ner  of  the  honse  of  Olyphant,  from  1860  to  1870.  He  was  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1857, — a  son  of  the  chemist  Hayes,  for 
many  years  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts, — and  he  died  in  1802, 
leaving  a  widow  who  was  of  kin  with  Margaret  Fuller,  and,  for  sur- 
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him  in  the  “International  Review”  for  1881,  and  in  the 
“  Atlantic  Monthly  ”  for  1886.  “  Harper’s  Magazine  ” 

for  April,  1866,  printed  a  discriminating  article  by  Gerald 
Brown,  entitled  “  The  last  months  of  the  Tai  Ping  War.” 
The  “  Far  East,”  issued  simultaneously  at  Tokio,  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Hong  Kong,  by  a  graduate  from  the  office  of  the 
“  Illustrated  London  News,”  printed,  in  1877,  an  elabo¬ 
rate,  illustrated  account  of  Ward’s  career,  prepared  for 
that  serial  by  Doctor  Daniel  Jerome  Macgowan,"  who 
went  to  Shanghai  from  the  United  States  as  a  missionary 
surgeon,  and  who  was  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
American,  German,  English  and  French  Colonies  resident 
there. 

Other  articles,  showing  more  or  less  discrimination, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  magazine  literature  of  the 
day,  and  books  have  been  printed  treating  of  China  at  the 
period  of  the  Tai- ping  Rel^llion,  and  dealing  with  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Gordon,  and  with  that  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  The 
writers  of  these  have  given  such  space  as  they  could  spare 
to  Ward’s  career,  and  such  views  of  it  as  the  information 
at  hand  enabled  them  to  gain.  The  general  comment  is 
suggested  by  the  English  accounts  that,  in  what  they  say 
of  Ward,  not  only  have  they  to  contend  with  the  race- 

viving  classmates,  Francis  Bartlett,  Franklin  Ilaven,  Solomon  Lin¬ 
coln,  John  Davis  Long,  Joseph  May,  Robert  McNeil  Morse,  and 
Arthur  John  Clark  Sowdon.  Aliboue's  Dictionary  shows  that  be 
was  not  without  reputation  as  a  writer. 

“Daniel  Jerome  Macgowan  was  an  American-born  missionary  to 
China,  a  grandson  of  the  distinguislied  Scottish  divine  of  that  name, 
and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  tie  was  sent  out  as  a  Missionary  Surgeon 
by  the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  After  some 
months  spent  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  he  reached  Hong  Kong  in 
February,  1843.  In  September  of  that  year  he  opened  a  hospital  at 
Ning  Po,  and  in  184.5  became  the  amnt  of  the  Medical  Missionary 
Society.  In  1854  he  was  again  at  Ilong  Kong,  but  went  with  his 
family  to  London  in  1859,  tmving  marri^  in  India  an  English  wife, 
the  sister  of  an  English  missionary.  Interpreter  Alabaster  of  the 
British  Consulate  at  Shanghai  marrietl  his  daughter. 

In  1861  he  was  lecturing  in  Paris,  and  later  throughout  England, 
on  China  and  Japan.  In  1862  he  returned  to  America  and  held  a 
commission  in  the  Federal  Army  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
a  copious  writer,  both  in  English  and  Chinese,  and  the  list  of  his 
publications  on  scientific  and  general  topics,  issued  between  1843 
and  1857,  is  a  long  one.  He  was  again  in  China  after  the  fall  of 
Richmond. 
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prejudice  against  everj’thing  American  existing  before  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  and  which  so  heroic  an  effort  is  now 
making  to  extirpate,  but  that,  to  the  average  English 
reader,  every  concession  made  to  the  claims  of  Ward 
seems  to  be  in  disparagement  of  a  hero  of  their  own, — 
seems  like  plucking  a  laurel  from  the  brow  of  Gordon. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  English  accounts  of  Ward 
treat  him  more  fairly  in  proportion  as  their  authors 
have  been  [)ermitted  a  closer  access  to  the  papers  or  the 
personality  of  General  Gordon.  Of  Doctor  Macgowan’s 
account  it  should  be  said  that  what  he  writes  in  apprecia- 
ation  of  Ward  has  an  added  value  in  that  the  Baptist 
Mission  to  which  he  was  accredited  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  put  down 
the  Tai  Pings.  The  magazine  which  the  Mission  issued 
shows  a  thinly-veiled  leaning  towards  the  “  Celestial 
Prince  ”  and  the  |)seudo-religious  movement  which  he  called 
the  “  Heavenly  Peace  ”,  and  says,  in  a  number  as  late  as 
that  for  December,  1869,  that  Ward  and  Gordon  by  their 
successes  had  set  back,  for  fifty  years,  the  hand  on  the  dial 
of  Asiatic  progress.  The  insurrection,  known  to  the 
world  as  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  breaking  out  in  1851, 
sustained  itself  for  fourteen  years,  and  during  nine  of 
tliose  years  was  in  undisputed  occupation  of  the  great  city 
of  Nanking,  the  most  ancient  of  the  capital  cities  of  China. 
Fifty  millions  of  Chinamen  are  thought  to  have  perished 
as  one  of  its  results,  and  it  so  devastated  some  of  the 
most  populous  and  ancient  among  the  hundreds  of  cities 
w’hich  it  claimed  to  have  reduced  that,  as  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Sir  Mount-Stuart  Elphinstone  Grant-Duff,  G.  C.S.  I., 
a  Governor-General  of  India,  whose  figures  1  have  used,  has 
stated  in  his  published  memoirs,  **  one  can  shoot  pheasants 
on  the  sites  of  them”.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  events 
of  national  import  in  China  affect  a  stupendous  fraction  of 
the  human  race.  The  |)opulation  of  China  is  estimated  to 
be  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  Globe, — a  population 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  four  times  that  of  England, — a 
population  as  great  as  tliat  of  Europe.  It  is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  paper  to  treat  the  issues  involved  in 
the  Tai-ping  Rebellion.  Suffice  it  that  the  Baptist  Mis- 
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sionaries  in  China  were  disposed  to  concede  a  measure  of 
sincerity  to  the  professions  of  respect  for  the  dogmas  of 
their  faith  which  the  Rebel  leaders  put  forth.  With  this 
exception  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Euro|)e  and  America  were, 
towards  the  end  of  the  movement,  a  unit  in  their  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Imperialists,  and  either  held  aloof,  or  did 
what  they  could  in  aid  of  the  Imperialist  cause.  The 
view  at  that  time  held  by  Great  Britain  seemed  to  be  that 
an  active  course  on  its  part  was  due  not  merely  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  trade  but  to  the  claims  of  civilization  and  human¬ 
ity,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  was,  at  that  very  moment,  conducting  active  hos¬ 
tilities  against  the  Ira|)erial  Government  of  China  in  other 
sections  of  its  vast  domain.  The  “  Celestial  Prince  ”  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  the  vice-gerent  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
one  of  three  persons  of  a  triune  God-head,  and  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  reject  the  ancient  polytheism  of  his  race.  While 
these  dogmas  seemed,  to  the  Baptist  Missionary,  to  entitle 
their  adherents  to  some  degree  of  consideration,  they  were 
received,  by  most  Euroi)ean  and  American  residents,  as 
the  rankest  blasphemy.  The  ostentatious  humility  and 
self-mortification  practiced  in  public  by  the  “  Celestial 
Prince”, — generally  denounced  as  the  low  arts  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  impostor, — were  accepted  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
as  possibly  sincere,  and  he  clung  fondly  to  the  hope  that 
the  movement,  branded  by  others  as  profane  and  rebellious, 
and  pursued,  though  it  was,  through  seas  of  blood,  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  might  prove  an  entering 
wedge  for  the  advent  of  the  Cross. 

Arrived  at  Shanghai  at  the  age  of  27,  Ward  found  em¬ 
ployment  as  first-officer  in  the  Yang-tsze  river- boats  which 
steamed  from  point  to  point  in  the  service  of  local  trade. 
Shanghai  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  cities  not 
only  of  China  but  of  the  world,  and  as  the  great  foreign 
entrepot  of  a  most  fertile  section.  In  this  new  calling 
Ward  at  once  attracted  notice.  A  resident  merchant, 
who  was  taking  passage  on  one  of  the  river-boats,  relates 
this  incident  The  steamer  grounded.  The  tide  was  fall¬ 
ing  and  the  situation  was  becoming  desperate,  for  the 
River  swarmed  with  pirates.  The  commander  of  the  boat 
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suriendore.l  himself  to  desi)air  ami  thoughts  of  suicide. 
Rising  to  the  occasion  Ward  took  his  place, — inspired  the 
crew  with  his  own  spirit, — and  saved  the  day. 

It  was  now  1860, — the  tenth  year  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
“  Celestial  Prince”, — the  Apostle  of  the  “  Heavenly 
Peace”, — held  possession  of  Nanking.  The  capture  of 
Shanghai  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  him,  for  it  controls 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang,  one  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  the  world,  and  its  possession  would  0|)en  untold 
facilities  for  trade  and  supplies.  For  the  moral  effect  its 
fall  would  have  on  the  outer  world,  its  value  was  unique. 
Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  invest  and  take  the 
City ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
of  the  local  community,  quickened  with  the  advance  of 
the  Rebel  hordes  now  swarming  from  the  North.  Patriotic 
Associations  of  Merchants  and  Bankers,  the  foreigner  and 
the  native  with  equal  readiness,  tendered  their  aid  in 
support  of  the  central  authority,  not  so  much  that  the 
foreign  residents  desired  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Man- 
chus,  but  rather  because  they  saw  all  their  material  inter¬ 
ests  to  be  imperilled  and  even  civilization  itself  to  be  at 
stake.  They  promptly  offered  money  and  gun-boats  and 
artillery  and  enlisted  drill-clubs  for  the  defence  of  Shang¬ 
hai, — in  all  tills  Hayes  was  active,. — and  they  were  pleased 
to  observe  that  the  gun-boats,  when  Ward  was  on  board, 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  Rebels. 

This  crisis  found  Ward  acting  as  first  officer  of  the 
American-built  Gun-Boat  “Confucius”,  commanded  by 
an  Englishman  named  Gough.  The  steamer  was  one  of 
a  considerable  fleet  of  larger  and  smaller  craft  extempo¬ 
rised  to  meet  the  exigency  by  the  business-men  of  Shang¬ 
hai,  whose  mouth-piece  in  dealing  with  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  Taki,  a  native  Banker  of  great  prominence 
and  wealth.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,'*  then  fast  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  chief  finan- 

the  British  biographer  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  claimed 
credit  for  the  great  Viceroy  on  the  score  of  bis  astnteness  in  recog¬ 
nizing  instantly  the  quality  of  this  strange  interloper,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authority  of  Douglas,  was  engaged  by  the  Association  of 
Patriotic  Merchants,  “at  Li’s  instigation’’.  Later,  in  1861,  Admiral 
Sir  James  Hope,  with  his  British  i^uadron,  appearing  on  the  scene. 
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cial  reliance  of  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  in 
their  desperate  stress. 

Ward’s  way  to  a  career  was  now  open.  Through  Cap¬ 
tain  Gough,  he  procured  an  introduction  to  Taki.  The 
interview  began  with  a  financial  proposal  so  startling  that 
probably  the  proposal  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter,  which 
was  to  come  later,  could  not  more  profoundly  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  smug  composure  of  the  Banker.  Ward,  in  bis 
straight-forward  manner,  laid  before  Taki  this  offer :  he 
would,  for  a  large,  stipulated  price  in  hand,  capture  Sung 
Kiang,  the  capital  city  of  the  Shanghai  district  and  a 
great  Rebel  stronghold  not  many  miles  up  the  river. 
Once  in  possession  of  Sung  Kiang,  he  would  establish 
there  headquarters  for  operations  by  land  and  water,  as  a 
diversion  for  the  relief  of  Shanghai.  Such  were  the 
straits  to  which,  at  the  moment,  the  great  Emporium  found 
itself  reduced  that  this  audacious  proposal  was  accepted 
eagerly,  and  funds  enough  were  furnished  at  once  to  make 
a  beginning  and  to  secure  the  enlistment  and  drill  of  a 
company  of  some  hundred  men.  Recruits  were  readily 
enrolled,  for  Shanghai,  at  this  troubled  period,  swarmed 
with  the  rabble  of  deserters  and  discharged  seamen,  from 
foreign  naval  and  commercial  fleets,  ready  for  every  ven¬ 
ture,  which  infests  a  large  port  in  time  of  threatened  war. 
It  was  Ward’s  feeling  that,  properly  fed  and  clothed,  well 
equipped,  and,  above  all,  ably  led,  this  rabble  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  a  sort  of  warfare  of  which  the  Chinese 
Rebels  ha<l  no  thought.  It  was  Falstaff's  crew  under 
Hotspur’s  command.  Men  and  officers  were  at  hand.  His 
Lieutenants  and  Drill-Masters  awaited  his  call.  The  nerve 

steamed  up  the  Yan^ae  Kiang  as  far  as  Nanking.  “Mesmwhile,'* 
says  Douglas,  “Ward's  force  was,  with  the  assistance  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  doing  excellent  work."  One  of  Li's  chief  difficulties  seems 
to  have  been  the  raising  of  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  foreign 
legion.  The  Chinaman's  jealousy  of  everything  foreign  is  common 
knowledge.  But  Li  was  so  far  successful  as  to  have  been,  says 
Douglas,  appointed  in  1862  by  his  Imperial  Master,  in  recognition  o  f 
these  efforts,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Province.  “In  conjunction  with 
Ward,*'  says  the  same  authority,  “the  British  Commander  recovered 
town  after  town."  So  Ward  was  at  last  reaching  a  firm  footing  with 
the  magnates.  But  how  did  this  come  about?  A  man  must  needs 
show  himself  of  value  before  receiving  advances  of  this  nature. 
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of  their  chief,  never  at  fault,  was  to  be  the  bond  that  held 
together  this  incongruous  host.  Now  that  money  was 
forthcoming,  he  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  golden  key 
to  the  difficult  problem. 

In  June,  1860,  Ward  with  his  little  corps  moved  upon 
Sung  Kiang.  The  great  walled-town  swarmed  with  the 
defiant  horde  who  had  once  captured  and  then  lost  it  and 
again  recaptured  it  from  the  Manchus.  Lacking  artillery 
to  effect  a  breach.  Ward  essayed  to  scale  the  walls,  but  the 
garrison  had  no  difficulty  in  defending  them.  The  remnant 
of  his  company,  after  a  severe  repulse,  straggled  back  to 
Shanghai  and  was  paid  off  and  discharged.  His  next  re¬ 
source  was  the  Manila-men  always  to  found  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  who  are  held  to  be  the  ablest  of  Asiatic  seamen.  One 
of  the  company  recruited  at  this  time, — a  body-guard 
which  clung  loyally  to  Ward  until  his  death, — was  his 
aid-de-camp,  Vincente  Macanaya,  a  sketch  of  whose  nota¬ 
ble  career  appeared  in  the  Friend  of  China”,  published 
at  Shanghai,  for  April,  1863. 

Supported  by  two  white  officers  and  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Ward  succeeded,  on  his  next  attempt,  in  sur¬ 
prising  by  night  the  garrison  of  Sung  Kiang,  Macanaya 
leading  a  squad  over  the  wall  and  reaching  and  throwing 
open  one  of  the  gates,  thus  admitting  Wa^  with  his  little 
force.  The  plunder  of  tliis  rich  and  populous  City  went, 
as  perquisites,  to  swell,  after  the  manner  of  Asiatic  war¬ 
fare,  the  promised  pay,  but  Ward  promptly  received  his 
contract-price,  and  established  head-quarters  near  tlie  Con- 
fucian  Temple  in  this  defensible  strong-hold.  At  last  he 
had  a  fortress  to  hold  and  his  strong-box  was  at  last  in 
funds.  Promises  and  professions  may  effect  much  but, 
without  food,  no  force  can  be  kept  together  for  a  day. 
His  muster-roll  and  his  pay-roll  now  grew  apace.  His 
next  objective  point  was  Tsing-Pu, — a  Rebel  strong-hold 
thirty  miles  away  from  Sung  Kiang,  but  strong  enough 
and  near  enough  to  threaten  his  headquarters.  Evading 
the  jealous  scrutiny  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  (known 
to  the  British  Navy  as  “  Fighting  Jimmy,” — a  favorite 
and  very  distinguished  officer  then  in  command  in  those 
waters, — his  portrait  is  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Traffal- 
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gar  Square),  he  rapidly  but  secretly  enlisted  at  Shanghai 
a  force  of  twenty-five  deserters  and  five  drill-masters, 
mostly  English,  and  made  this  the  nucleus  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Tsing-Pu,  having  closed  with  Taki,  on  favor¬ 
able  terms,  a  contract  for  the  reduction  of  the  place.  To 
this  new  force,  swelled  by  the  ready  accessions  which 
high  [)ay  invited,  he  was  able  to  add  his  little  command, 
besides  his  faithful  body-guard, — now  counting  two  hun- 
dretl  well-drilled  Manila-men  supplied  with  two  field- 
guns, — and  also  a  detail  of  five  thousand  Chinamen  from 
the  highly-paid,  picked  force  of  the  leading  Chinese  Gen¬ 
eral,  Li  Ai  Tang, — a  corj^s  distinguished  by  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  “Imperial  Braves.” 

Commanding  tlie  largest  body  he  had  ever  led.  Ward 
once  more  moved  out  against  the  enemy,  w'ho  had  also 
enlisted  deserters  on  high  pay,  and  among  them  an  ac¬ 
complished  English  officer  named  Savage.  This  was  on 
Feb.  10,  1861.  He  led  a  gallant  attack,  but  the  long¬ 
haired  Hebei  host,  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand,  under  the 
able  generalship  of  Savage,  poured  from  the  walls  such 
murderous  volleys  as  made  retreat  his  only  course,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  ho  had  the  aid  of  two  hundred  of  the 
feeble  little  gun-boata  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  The  place 
was  too  strong  for  assault,  and  an  immense  force  of  Rebels 
was  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  its  relief. 

Ward  received  five  wounds  during  this  bloody  fray.  It 
lasted  but  ten  minutes,  and  left  half  his  force  disabled  on 
the  field.  He  retired  to  Shanghai  for  some  weeks  of  rest 
and  surgical  treatment,  nominally  disbanded  his  force, 
and  met  the  scrutiny  to  which  he  was  subjected  for  the 
breach  of  a  neutrality  the  Allies  were  professing  to  main¬ 
tain,  by  a  counter-espionage  exercised  upon  his  unfriendly 
European  brothers-in-arms.  But  his  enlistments  and 
drills  were  secretly  kept  up,  and  he  got  possession,  thanks 
to  the  help  of  Taki,  of  a  park  of  artillery,  with  which 
augmented  force,  on  his  discharge  from  hospital,  he  united 
what  could  be  rallied  of  his  old  corps,  and  was  once 
again  on  his  feet  and  ready  for  the  field.  Again  he  at¬ 
tacked  Tsing-Pu.  It  was  stategically  an  important  place 
and  the  money-value  set  upon  it  was  also  large.  Once 
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more  he  brought  his  gims  and  gun-boats  to  bear  and  this 
time  lost  them  all.  His  provision-train  gone,  but  with 
most  of  his  men  and  some  of  their  muskets,  he  reached 
the  Sung  Kiang  headquarters  again, — returned  to  Shang¬ 
hai  to  enlist  a  new  force,  abandoned  by  Taki  whose  confi. 
dence  in  him  as  a  military  leader  he  h^  lost, — abandoned 
by  all  except  Li  Hung  Chang,  his  strongest  backer, — 
and  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Sir  James  Hope  and  held 
a  close  prisoner  on  the  British  Flag-Ship  “  Chesapeake.” 
An  effort  was  made  by  the  Admiral  to  bring  Ward  to  trial, 
on  the  charge  of  recruiting  deserters  from  the  British 
Navy,  before  the  United  States  Consul-General  who,  un¬ 
der  the  ex-territorial  system  established  in  the  foreign 
quarter,  had  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  offences  of 
Americans.  But  Ward  proved  himself  to  be  a  naturalized 
subject  of  China,  and  Sir  James  had  no  resource  but  to 
keep  him  a  close  prisoner  in  his  cabin.  Ward’s  thrilling 
and  intrepid  escape  by  swimming  is  well  described  in 
“  Forrester’s  Recollections.”  Early  in  1861  he  was  again 
discovered  recruiting  for  his  Sung  Kiang  garrison  among 
the  British  deserters,  and  with  difficulty  eluded  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  Sir  James. 

Ward  now  changed  his  tactics.  He  abandoned  the  en¬ 
listment  of  deserters  and  turned  his  attention  to  recruit¬ 
ing  a  native  force  to  be  commanded  by  European  officers 
and  patiently  drilled  in  the  European  School  of  Arms.  To 
this  project  neither  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  nor 
its  European  allies,  it  seemed,  could  well  except.  Sung 
Kiang  l^ame  an  advanced  Military  School.  English 
deserters,  tempted  by  high  pay,  still  served  tvJb  rota  as 
drill-masters.  The  Chinamen  proved  themselves  profi¬ 
cient, — especially  so  in  artillery  practice.  The  British 
authorities  at  Shanghai  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  growth 
of  the  movement  and  threatened  interference.  On  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  the  Camp  of  Instruction  at  Sung  Kiang 
to  which  he  had  been  invited.  Sir  James  Hope  was  well 
received  by  the  troops  and  reported  favorably.  The  drill- 
sergeants  were  kept  out  of  sight.  He  saw,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  a  large  force  of  native  Chinamen  paraded 
in  European  uniforms  and  showing  themselves  expert  in 
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European  drill.  In  view  of  such  results  and  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  they  disclosed,  he  found  it  best  to  wink  at 
the  harboring  of  a  few  deserters  from  his  fleet,  and  Ward 
was  promised  every  facility  in  his  new  attempt 

In  the  opening  months  of  1862,  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Allies  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  nomi¬ 
nal  neutrality,  and  to  take  open  ground  against  the 
Rebellion.  Humanity  and  civilization  itself  seemed  to 
demand  it  The  Tai-ping  movement  was  a  little  past  its 
zenith,  but  still  most  disastrous  to  commerce  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  China  as  most  foreigners  saw  them. 
The  compact  between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Rebels  had 
provided  that  the  latter  should  not  come  within  thirty 
miles  of  Shanghai  and  that  the  Allies  should  not  interfere 
within  that  radius.  It  was  limited  to  a  year  and  the  limit 
had  expired.  Ward  at  this  time  commanded  a  force 
of  something  like  ten  thousand  men.  He  seems  at  last 
to  have  come  to  terms  of  perfect  understanding  with  the 
authorities,  both  native  and  foreign.  His  winter’s  work 
was  telling  on  the  grand  result  When  a  detail  of  the 
garrison  of  a  nearby  town,  from  which  sorties  were  made 
to  attack  Sung  Kiang,  first  saw  the  force  of  Chinamen 
clothed  and  armed  like  “foreign  devils”  which  he  was 
leading  f^inst  them,  they  fled  without  a  shot. 

On  February  21,  1862,  General  Ward  took  the  offensive 
with  a  thousand  men,  supported  by  Admiral  Hope  and 
the  French  Admiral  Protet  in  a  movement  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  thirty-mile  limit  This  movement  in¬ 
volved  many  encounters  and  was  a  brilliant  success. 
From  it  Ward  won  great  credit  for  his  courage  and  strat¬ 
egic  sense,  together  with  the  high  appreciation  of  both 
his  naval  supporters.  Of  the  six  thousand  Rebels  who 
were  expected  to  make  of  the  fortified  town  they  were 
defending  an  impregnable  fortress,  a  large  part  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  Shanghai 
Imperialists,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  decapitate  them, 
wi^  every  circumstance  of  barbarity,  in  the  Public  Square 
of  the  City.  Ward  succeeded  in  arresting  the  slaughter 
as  soon  as  it  was  brought  to  his  knowledge.  This  victory 
was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  earned  for  Ward’s 
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corps  the  compliment  of  an  Imperial  decree  in  which  it 
was  designated  as  “  The  Ever  Conquering  Legion.”  Its 
numbers  were  doubled,  and  Admirsd  Hope  found  it  in  his 
great  heart  to  forgive  his  quondam  prisoner  and  to  praise 
him  warmly.  In  March,  1862,  a  memorial  to  the  British 
Consul-General  from  representative  citizens  of  Shanghai, 
shows  that  progress  was  making,  though  slowly,  for  the 
relief  of  the  port. 

At  this  time  Ward  discovered  that  the  Rebel  leaders 
were  contracting  for  gun-boats  in  the  United  States.  On 
learning  from  him  this  fact,  Li  Hung  Chang  made  an  ef¬ 
fective  protest  to  the  American  Minister,  and  applauded 
the  loyalty  which  prompted  Ward’s  information  and  which 
defeated  the  Rebel  plan.  But  guu-boats  and  implements 
of  war  were  a  necessity  to  both  parties  and  Ward,  through 
his  brother  who  had  joined  him  in  China,  and  through  1^ 
father,  now  a  ship-broker  in  New  York,  was  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  Imperialists  with  muskets,  artillery  and  river- 
steamers,  and  this  he  did. 

On  April  26,  an  attack  was  planned  on  a  strong  walled 
town  twenty  miles  from  Shanghai.  A  half-dozen  armed 
steamers  and  transports  furnished  by  the  Allies,  together 
with  thirty  little  Chinese  gun-boats,  moved  up  the  river  in 
support  of  Ward’s  force,  which  consisted  of  three  battalions 
with  howitzers,  and  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  Chinese 
troops.  The  City  fell  and  was  looted,  mainly,  it  was 
charged,  by  French  sailors. 

On  May  6,  the  English  and  French  Admirals  took  their 
turn  at  the  work  and  the  French  Admiral  Protet,  univer¬ 
sally  esteemed,  was  killed.  A  bronze  statue  commemorates 
the  distinguished  Frenchman  at  Shanghai,  and  Imperial 
honors  were  accorded  him  in  an  edict  commanding  gifts 
“  to  comfort  the  departed  soul  of  the  faithful,”  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  be  arranged  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  “  to  the  manes  of 
the  French  Admiral”.  A  detachment  of  the  “Ever  Con¬ 
quering  Legion”  was  present  at  the  Military  Mass  cele¬ 
brated  in  his  honor  at  the  Cathedral  of  Shanghai. 

On  May  18,  Ward  made  his  fourth  attempt  to  capture 
Tsing-Pu  and  this  time  with  complete  success.  No  loot¬ 
ing  was  permitted.  Ward  received  in  hand  the  stipulated 
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thirty  thousand  taels  as  the  price  of  this  important  capture, 
returning  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops  to  the  Sung 
Kiang  headquarters.  He  had  now  equipped  his  men  with 
arms  bought  from  the  English  Army  in  India  and  with 
Prussian  rifles.  He  had  b^n  supported  in  this  attack  by 
English  and  French  troops  and  by  a  French  gun-boat  car¬ 
rying  a  heavy  rifled  gun  which,  idter  a  three  hours’  bom¬ 
bardment,  effected  a  breach  and  let  in  his  force.  But  his 
men  were  later  dislodged  by  an  overwhelming  Rebel  horde, 
after  a  most  creditable  defence. 

General  Ward  and  his  troops  earned  great  distinction 
in  an  action  on  May  19.  Ward's  ambition  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  to  lead  a  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  of  all  arms,  and  to  be  empowered  by  the  Emperor  to 
operate  with  a  free  hand,  independently  of  English  and 
French  Allies,  and  to  be  responsible  directly  to  Mm.  The 
London  Times,”  in  a  notice  of  his  death,  intimates  that 
he  had  achieved  this  object.  The  statement,  often  re¬ 
peated,  that  Ward  cherished  the  larger  ambition  of  sup¬ 
planting  the  Tartar  dynasty  and  possibly,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  “Young  China”  element,  assuming  power, 
rests,  so  far  as  I  know,  upon  what  Hayes  says  in  the  “  In¬ 
ternational  Review”  for  December,  1881,  and  in  the  “  At¬ 
lantic  MontMy  ”  for  February,  1886.  The  statement  has 
the  qualified  support  of  Maegowan  in  the  “  Far  East”  for 
July,  1877.  Both  these  writers  knew  Ward  well  and 
both  are  entitled  to  credit.  There  is  no  hint  anywhere 
that,  in  this,  he  may  have  relied  on  Li  Hung  Chang. 

At  last,  in  August,  1862,  he  started  out  without  sup¬ 
port  for  a  fifth  attack  upon  the  strong-hold  of  Tsing-Pu. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  the  first  man  to  enter  the  city 
an<l  the  Manila-man,  Macanaya,  General  Ward’s  devoted 
Aid-de-camp,  secured  it.  The  “Legion”  succeeded  at  last 
in  taking  and  holding  the  town.  Probably  this  was  the 
action  so  feelingly  described  by  the  one  great  Captain 
among  all  the  hosts  enlisted  under  the  Rebel  flag.  He 
complains  that  Li  Hung  Chang  was  employing  “devil 
soldiers”  against  Mm.  He  was  ^en  in  supreme  command 
of  the  Rebel  forces.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  march  in 
person  against  these  “  Foreign  Devils”  at  the  head  of  ten 
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thousand  picked  men.  **  Fancy,”  he  says,  **  A  thousand 
derils  keeping  in  check  my  ten  thousand  men!  Who 
could  put  up  with  such  a  thing !” 

Ward’s  relations  with  Taki  were  at  this  time  most  cor¬ 
dial.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  date  he  took  to  wife  the 
Banker’s  daughter,  Chang  Mei.'*  But  he  was  now  joint 
owner  with  Taki  of  two  American-built  gun-boats.  And, 
with  other  gun-boats  chartered  by  them,  the  Banker  and 
the  General, — he  was  now  a  Chinese  Admiral  as  well, — 
fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  river-pirates.  Bom¬ 
barding  failed  to  dislodge  them  from  their  stockades,  but 
Ward  disembarked  a  force  and  they  fled  before  him. 

Not  even  under  their  improved  discipline  could  Ward’s 
Chinese  contingent  wholly  eradicate  their  native  greed  for 
plunder,  although  in  Chinese  army-regulations  it  is  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  same  terms  with  gambling,  opium-smoking 
and  brutality.  Even  General  Gordon,  who  after  a  time 
succeeded  W’ard  in  his  command,  and  who  has  been  can¬ 
onized  in  the  English  rubric,  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
inevitable,  and  could  only  treat  this  oriental  vice  in  a  tone 
of  apology.  This  is  the  account  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  dated  October,  1860,  of  the  looting  by  the  Allies 
of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Peking :  The  General  ordered 
it  to  be  destroyed ;  we  accordingly  went  out  and,  after 
pillaging  it,  burned  the  whole  place,  destroying  in  a 
Van^l-like  manner  most  valuable  property,  which  could 
not  be  replaced  for  four  millions.  We  got  upwards 
of  forty-eight  pounds  apiece  prize-money  before  we  went 
out  here ;  and,  although  1  have  not  as  much  as  many,  I 
have  done  well.  I  think  the  grandees  hate  us,  as  they 
must  after  what  we  did  to  the  Palace.  You  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  places  we 
burnt.  It  made  one’s  heart  sore  to  burn  them :  in  fact, 
these  palaces  were  so  large,  and  we  were  so  pressed  for 
time,  that  we  could  not  plunder  them  carefully.  It  was 
wretchedly  demoralizing  work  for  an  army.  Everybody 
was  wild  for  plunder.  ” 

photof^rapb  of  Chang  Mei,the  wife  of  General  Ward,  belonging 
to  his  brother  Henry,  who  died  in  1867,  was  presented  to  the  Essex 
Institute  by  the  widow  of  the  latter,  now  Mrs.  James  Rnfus  Amidon, 
of  New  York  City. 
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Ward’s  success  in  disciplining  the  Chinese  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  stimulate  the  Allies.  The  French  in  turn  rai^ 
a  native  Legion  and  put  a  leading  French  officer  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  when  an  expedition  was  organized  atrainst 
a  force  of  Rebels  threatening  N  ing  Po,  with  the  support 
of  Captain  Rboderick  Dhu,  commanding  the  Encounter”, 
whose  draught  of  water  forbade  a  near  approach,  a  French 
Lieutenant  leading  a  corps  of  the  new  Franko-Chinese 
contingent,  was  taken  into  action  on  board  the  river-boat 
“  Confucius”,  while  Ward’s  men  in  equal  numbers  were 
towed  in  launches  up  the  river  by  the  British  gun-boat 
“  Hardy”.  At  the  end  of  a  six  hours’  struggle  Ward  fell 
back  with  the  loss  of  eight  officers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  with  success  and 
the  Rebels  fled  to  Tsz’ki. 

We  approach  the  closing  scene  of  Ward’s  career.  He 
was  now  ordered  to  Ning  Po  to  take  command  there.  The 
order  reached  him  at  dusk.  Late  as  the  hour  was,  he  at 
once  paraded  his  troops,  reviewed  them,  and  expressed 
the  highest  satisfaction  with  accoutrements  and  drill.  He 
was  never  to  marshal  them  again.  More  devoted  follow¬ 
ing  no  Captain  ever  had.  It  was  their  pride  to  be  known 
as  “  Ward’s  disciplined  Chinese.”  Their  foreign  officers 
they  would  cheerfully  obey,  but  not  the  Mandarin  Chinese. 
They  saw  in  their  Gener^  more  of  the  father  and  the 
friend,  and  the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  force  died  with 
him.  Macgowan  has  said, — “  He  was  self-contained  yet 
genial,  having  unlimited  ascendency  over  all  whom  he 
commanded.”  He  reached  Ning  Po  with  only  the  life¬ 
guard  of  Manila-men  who  were  always  near  him,  and  at 
once  made  his  dispositions  for  driving  the  Rebels  out  of 
Tsz’ki. 

On  the  morning  of  September  20  he  took  five  or  six 
hundred  men  up  the  river  and  opened  an  attack  on  the 
fort  at  Tsz’ki  wiUi  howitzers.  A  picture  of  the  fort  appears. 
A  storming-party  passed  him  on  its  approach  to  the  wall 
it  was  to  scale,  and  he  said  to  Captain  Cook  who  led  it : — 
“  You  must  do  it  with  a  rush,  or  we  shall  fail,  for  they  are 
very  numerous.”  He  was  shot  and  carried  to  the  rear  before 
the  scaling-ladders  could  be  placed.  His  command  was 
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largely  made  up  of  troops  which  were  strangers  to  him, 
and  it  has  been  hinted  that  he  may  have  been  shot  by  his 
own  men.  But  Admiral  Bogle  disposes  of  the  conjecture. 
The  assault  prevailed.  Tsz’ki  fell,  and  the  Legion  held 
the  town. 


Forrester  has  thus  described  the  closing  scene  : — 

“We  now  turned  our  attention  to  Tsz-Ki.  Ward  being 
anxious  to  capture  the  city  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
we  started  out  together  to  reconnoitre  the  held.  We  h^ 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  that  we  had 
grown  somewhat  careless.  While  we  were  standing  to¬ 
gether  inspecting  the  position.  Ward  put  his  hand  sudden¬ 
ly  to  his  side  and  exclaimed, — <1  have  been  hit.’  A 
brief  investigation  showed  that  the  wound  was  a  serious 
one,  and  I  had  him  carried  on  board  the  *•  Hardy’  where 
surgical  attendance  was  promptly  given.  I  then  held  a 
consultation  with  the  ofiicers  of  the  expedition.  It  was 
decided  to  carry  out  Wanl's  plan  and  attack  the  city  at 
once.  Ladders  were  quickly  thrown  across  the  moat  which 
were  then  drawn  over  and  placed  against  the  walls,  and, 
before  the  garrison  fully  recognized  what  we  were  about, 
our  troops  were  in  {X)S8essiun  of  the  city. 

“  As  soon  as  1  had  my  troops  properly  boused  and  posted 
I  set  out  with  General  Ward  for  Ning-Po.  Arrived  there, 
the  General  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Parker, 
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a  resident  physician,  and  every  precaution  taken.  But  he 
had  been  gradually  sinking,  and  he  died  that  night 

^  Early  the  next  morning  I  ordered  his  body  conveyed 
on  board  the  '  Confucius  ’,  that  we  might  reach  Shanghai 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  The  Captain  of  the  boat 
(Lynch  by  name,  afterwards  with  Semmes  in  the  ‘  Ala¬ 
bama  *)  proved  insubordinate.  At  nine  o’clock  we  were 
ten  miles  out  at  sea  and  short  of  coal.  1  had  the  Captain 
put  in  irons  and  turned  over  the  command  to  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  We  were  then  in  such  a  strong  current  that  I  gave 
up  hope  of  getting  the  steamer  back  to  Ning-Po,  deter¬ 
mined  rather  to  work  our  way  to  a  port  near  Shanghai. 
By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  ran  alongside  a  British 
ship  flying  Dent  and  Company’s  flag.  I  knew  this  firm  to 
be  warm  supporters  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  so 
had  no  hesitancy  in  boarding  the  vessel  and  obtaining  a 
supply  of  coal.  The  funeral  of  General  Ward  at  Shang¬ 
hai  was  a  most  impressive  one.  A  great  number  of  civil 
and  military  officials  accompanied  his  body  to  Sung-Kiang, 
where  it  was  interred  with  great  pomp,  and  enjoyed  the 
extraordinary  honor  of  a  resting-place  in  the  Confucian 
Temple.”'* 

But  before  turning  to  these  impressive  ceremonials,  let 
us  devote  a  word  to  the  high  estimate  which  was  now  en¬ 
tertained  of  him  by  persons  whose  standing  fitted  them  to 
pass  an  impartial  judgment  upon  his  career.  He  had  not 
merely  risen  by  force  of  character,  and  in  the  face  of  ob¬ 
stacles,  to  the  head  of  a  considerable  command.  Others 
have  done  this.  But  Ward  had  created  the  corps  in  com¬ 
mand  of  which  he  had  been  placed.  His  British  critics 
left  nothing  unsaid  that  could  give  token  of  the  place  he 

'*Tbe  character  of  the  ceremonies  attending  Ward's  marriage, 
and  of  those  attending  the  funerals  at  Shanghai  and  at  Sung  Kiang, 
was  felt  to  possess  so  neat  an  interest  that  efforts  were  made  to  se¬ 
cure  a  description  of  them.  But  tiles  of  the  local  Chinese  journals 
printed  in  the  English  language  are  not  accessible  in  this  country. 
The  great  libraries  have  only  scattered  numbers  of  their  issues,  and 
neither  the  Low  family  of  New  York  nor  the  Forbes  family  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  while  omitting  no  effort  in  this  behalf,  have  been  able  to  ren¬ 
der  any  aid.  While  the  representatives  of  our  government  in  China 
have,  in  the  kindest  spirit,  done  much  to  facilitate  my  work,  and 
have  freely  offered  further  help,  it  did  not  seem  quite  fitting  to  bur¬ 
den  them  with  a  research  of  this  nature. 
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had  earned  in  their  regard  in  the  three  years  during  which 
they  had  known  him  as  a  brothei^in-arms. 

Months  before  his  death, — in  February,  1862, — Sir 
John  Mitchel,  in  his  valedictory  order  on  resigning  the 
British  military  command  in  China,  had  spoken  of  Ward 
in  flattering  terms.  In  March,  1862,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Peking,  used  in  a  dispatch  to 
Earl  Russell  these  words :  “In  the  Chinese  force  organ¬ 
ized  and  led  by  Mr.  Ward,  I  see  the  nucleus  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  military  organization  which  may  prove  most  valu¬ 
able.”  Rear  Admiral  Archibald  George  B^le,  the  “  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bogle”  who  commanded  the  “Hardy”  in  Ning 
Po  River,  s{)eaks  of  him,  under  date  of  December  28, 
1897,  as  “a  gallant  fellow  and  good  friend,”  and  the 
Rear  Admiral  has  favored  Francis  H.  Lee  of  Salem,  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute,  who  met  him  in  Italy,  with  a  detailed 
account  of  his  relations  with  Ward.  It  is  here  repro¬ 
duced.** 

Captain  Rhoderick  Dhu,  of  the  flagship  “  Encounter,”  in 
transmitting  Lieutenant  Bogle's  report  of  Ward's  death  to 
Sir  James  Hope,  wrote  :  “  It  is  now  my  painful  duty  to 

inform  you  that  General  Ward,  while  directing  the  as¬ 
sault,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  ‘Hardy'  brought 
him  down  the  same  evening  to  Ning  Po,  and  be  died  the 
next  morning  in  Dr.  Parker's  house.  During  a  short 
acquaintance  with  General  Ward  I  have  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  him  much,  and  I  fear  his  death  will  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  Imperial  cause  in  China,  of  which  he  was  the 
stay  and  prop.” 

How  cordially  Sir  James  responded  to  these  generous 
sentiments  from  a  gallant  British  sailor  appears  from  his 
dispatch  to  Minister  Burlingame,  transmitting  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Ward's  death,  which  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  embodied  in  his  dispatch  to  Washington.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  “  rare  old  Paladin  who  had  two  flagships 
sunk  under  him  in  action  at  Pei  Ho  ”  in  1859,  and  who, 
in  April,  1861,  awaited  his  turn  for  the  dressing  of  his 
wounded  leg,  unwilling  to  claim  the  precedence  due  his 
rank,  until  the  more  severely  wounded  had  l)een  treated : 

“See  Appendix  A:  page  50. 
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**  I  am  sure  you  will  be  much  grieved  to  hear  of  |X)«>r 
Ward's  death.  The  Chinese  Government  have  lost  a  very 
able  and  gallant  servant,  who  has  rendered  them  much 
faithful  service,  and  whom  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to 
replace.” 

Hayes  has  described  his  last  interview  with  Ward,  and 
the  disappearance  of  his  papers,  and  expresses  the  belief 
that  no  foreigner  had  ever  attained  a  like  ascendency  in 
China.'* 

Ward’s  death  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  China  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Li  Hung 
Chang, — the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Grant, — for  years 
the  bulwark  of  the  Dragon  Throne, — and  the  unfailing 
friend  of  Ward.  The  Viceroy’s  memorial  contained  these 
words  : — 

“  Li  Hung  Chang,  Governor  of  Kiangse,  on  the  6th  day 
of  the  intercalary  8th  Moon,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 

Tungche,  memorializes  the  Throne . It  appears 

that  Brigadier  Ward  is  a  citizen  of  New  York,  in  the 
United  States,  who  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  Hien- 
fung  came  to  China.  Afterwards  he  was  employed  by 
Wuhyu,  Tautai  of  Shanghai,  to  take  command  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  men  from  India  to  follow  the  regular  army  in 
the  attack  on  Kiating  and  Taet’sang,  and  twice  to  the 
capture  of  Sung  Kiang,  as  well  as  to  the  rei)eated  attack 
on  Tsingpu,  where,  leading  his  officers  and  men,  he  was 
several  times  seriously  wounded.  Later,  after  the  contin¬ 
gent  of  Indians  had  by  an  Imperial  decree  been  dismissed. 
Ward  petitioned  the  Tautai,  stating  that  he  was  w'illingto 
become  a  Chinese  subject ;  whereuponW  uhyu  retained  him 
and  gave  him  command  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army,  to 
support  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  defence  of  Sung  Kiang. 
In  the  first  moon  of  the  present  year  Ward  defeated,  with 
500  troops,  above  100,000  rebels  at  Yin-hi-pang,  Tienma- 
shan,  and  other  places  in  the  Prefecture  of  Sung  Kiang. 
Thus  with  few  he  overcame  the  many ;  a  meritorious  deed 
that  is  very  rare.  Again  he  arranged  for  the  destruction 
of  the  rebel  fortifications  of  K’aukeau,  Sian  fang,  Chow- 
pu,  Nank’ean,  Cheling,  Wang-keasze,  and  Lung-chuan, 


'*See  Appendix  B:  page  53. 
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having  the  co-operation  of  Britiah  and  French  troops. 
From  a  petition  of  W  uhyu  it  appears  that  in  the  early  part 
of  spring  of  the  present  year,  Sung  Kiang  and  Shimghai 
were  Uu^tened  by  the  rebels,  and  that  the  turning  away 
of  the  danger  and  the  maintenance  of  tranquility  in  those 
places  was  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Ward. 

“  By  Imperial  favour  he  was  repeatedly  promoted — 
from  the  fourth  rank  with  the  peacock’s  feather  to  the 
decorations  of  the  third  rank,  again  to  the  rank  of  titulary 
Futsiang,  Brigadier,  and  again  to  Futsiang  gazetted  for 
employment  in  office ;  and  praise  was  repeatedly  bestowed 
on  him  by  your  Majesty’s  decree.  From  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Your  Majesty’s  Minister,  Li  Hung  Chang,  at 
Shanghai,  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  this  Futsiang,  Ward, 
was  in  all  respects  obedient  to  the  orders  he  received,  and 
whether  be  received  orders  to  harass  the  city  of  Kinsh- 
wanei  or  to  force  back  the  rebels  at  Linho,  he  was  every¬ 
where  successful.  Still  further,  he  bent  all  his  energy  on 
the  recapture  of  Tsing-pu,  and  was  absorbed  in  a  plan  for 
sweeping  away  the  rebels  from  Soochan.  Such  loyalty  and 
valor,  issuing  from  his  natural  disposition,  is  extraordinary 
when  compared  with  these  virtues  of  the  best  officers  of 
China :  and  among  foreign  officers  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
one  worthy  of  equal  honour. 

“  Your  Majesty’s  Minister,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  already 
ordered  Wuhyu  and  others  to  deck  Wai-d’s  body  with  a 
Chinese  uniform,  to  provide  good  sepulture,  and  to  bury 
him  at  Sung  Kiang,  in  order  to  complete  the  recompense 
for  his  valiant  defence  of  the  Dynasty.  Brigadier  Ward’s 
military  services  at  Sung  Kiang  and  Ningpo  are  conspicu¬ 
ous.  At  this  time  he  lost  his  life  by  a  wound  from  a 
musket  ball.  We  owe  him  our  respect,  and  our  deep  re¬ 
gret.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  entreat  that  your 
Gracious  Majesty  do  order  the  Board  of  Rites  to  take  into 
consideration  suitable  posthumous  rewards  to  be  bestowed 
on  him.  Ward;  and  that  both  at  Ningpo  and  at  Sung 
Kiang  sacrificial  altars  be  erected  to  appease  the  manes  of 
this  loyal  man. 

“In  addition  to  the  communication  made  to  the Tsungli 
Yamen,  your  memorialist,  Li  Hung  Chang,  consulted 
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Tsei^  Kwo  Fan,  Governor  General  of  the  Two  Kiang,  and 
Tao-Tsung-Lang,  Governor  of  Chehkiang,  with  regard  to 
the  recapture  of  Tsze  Kee  by  the  rebels,  and  their  spying 
out  the  approaches  to  the  city  of  Ningpo  ;  also  with  regard 
to  the  newly  appointed  acting  Tautai  of  Ningpo,  She  Che- 
ngeb,  putting  this  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  contributions  at  Shanghai,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Ningpo;  and  further,  with  regard  to  Brigadier  Ward’s 
recapture  from  the  rebels  of  Tsze  Kee,  where  he  perished 
from  a  wound  by  a  musket  ball,  and  for  which  reason 
Your  Majesty  is  entreated  to  bestow  on  him  posthumous 
honours ;  and  finally,  with  regard  to  dispatching  with  all 
haste  this  memorial,  and  laying  it  before  Your  Majesty’s 
Sacred  Glance  for  approval  and  further  instruction.” 

With  a  promptness  unusual  in  oriental  procedure,  this 
memorial  was  followed  in  twelve  days  by  tiie  issue  of  an 
Imperial  Edict,  of  which  the  record  obtained  for  the  Elssex 
Institute,  at  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  in  Peking,  by  our  late 
Minister  Conger,  is  as  follows : — 

**The  following  Imperial  Rescript  was  received  on  the 
18th  day  of  the  Intercalary  Eighth  Moon  of  the  First 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  Tung-Chih. 

Li  Hung  Chang  in  a  memorial  has  acquainted  Us  of 
the  death  of  Brig^ier  Ward,  who  perished  from  the 
effects  of  a  bullet-wound  received  at  the  capture  of  Tsz- 
Ki,  and  has  asked  Our  sanction  for  the  building  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  him  as  a  sincere  expression  of  Our  sorrow  at  his 
death.  Ward  was  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Having  desired  to  become  a  Chinese  subject,  and 
offered  his  services  to  Us,  he  joined  the  Imperial  Troops 
at  Shanghai  and  took  Kading,  Tai-Tsan,  and  Sung-Kiang, 
and  later  defeated  the  rebels  at  Ying-Kia-Ping,  Tien-Mar- 
Shan,  and  other  parts,  in  the  district  of  Sung-Kiang.  He 
also,  in  company  with  other  foreign  officers,  destroyed  the 
rebel  fortifications  at  Kaou-Kieaou  and  elsewhere.  We, 
admiring  his  repeated  victories,  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him  special  marks  of  Our  favor,  and  to  promote  him 
to  the  rank  of  Futsiang  gazetted  for  service. 

“  According  to  the  present  memorial  of  Li  Hung 
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Chang,  Ward,  having  learned  of  the  designs  upon  Ning> 
Po  of  the  Che-Kiang  rebels  who  were  in  possession  of 
Tsz-Ki,  at  once  advanced  with  the  Ever  Victorious  Army 
to  destroy  them.  While  in  person  conducting  the  move¬ 
ments  he  was  fatally  wounded  in  the  chest  by  a  rebel  bul¬ 
let  fired  from  the  top  of  the  city  wall.  The  bullet  came 
out  through  his  back.  It  grew  dark  to  the  General  in¬ 
stantly,  and  he  fell.  The  City  of  Tsz-Ki  was  already 
taken  by  his  Ever  Victorious  Army.  Ward  returned  to 
Ning-Po,  where  he  died  of  his  wound  the  next  day. 

“We  have  read  the  memorial,  and  feel  that  Brigadier 
Ward,  a  man  of  heroic  disposition,  a  soldier  without  dis¬ 
honor,  deserves  Our  commendation  and  compassion.  Li 
Hung  Chang  has  already  ordered  Wu-Shi  and  others  to 
attend  to  the  proper  rites  of  sepulture,  and  We  now 
direct  the  two  Prefects  that  special  temples  to  his 
memory  be  built  at  Ning-Po  and  Sung-Kiang.  Let  this 
case  still  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Rites,  who  will 
propose  to  Us  further  honors  so  as  to  show  our  extra¬ 
ordinary  consideration  towards  him,  and  also  that  his  loy¬ 
al  spirit  may  rest  in  peace.  This  from  the  Emperor  I 
Respect  it !  ” 

On  October  27,  1862,  Minister  Burlingame  forwarded 
to  Washington  his  ofiicial  communication,  announcing 
Ward’s  death.  An  appendix  gives  it  in  full.'^  It  em¬ 
bodied  a  rendering  of  the  Imperial  Edict  which  paid  his 
countryman  so  noble  a  tribute,  and  it  called  forth  from 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  this  feeling  response  : — 

“  You  will  express  to  Prince  Kung  the  President’s  sin¬ 
cere  satisfaction  with  the  honors  which  the  Emperor  of 
China  has  decreed  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  fellow-citizen.  He  fell  while  illustrating  the 
fame  of  his  country  in  an  untried,  distant  and  pe^ous 
field.  His  too  early  death  will,  therefore,  be  deeply 
mourned  by  the  American  people.” 

The  whole  correspondence  was  called  for  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  upon  motion  of  Senator  Sumner,  and  was 
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duly  transmitted  under  cover  of  a  message  from  President 
Lincoln.  But  the  most  unique  of  all  the  tributes  paid  to 
Ward  is  that  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Imperial  Edict  called  for 
the  erection  of  temples  at  Ning  Po  and  at  Sung  Kiang, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Chinese  Government,  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  to  take  action  towards  that  end  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  cynical  remark. 

Of  the  bouses  and  lands,  gun-boats,  and  personal  effects 
of  which  General  Ward  may  have  died  possessed,  little 
was  recovered  for  many  years.  His  father,  who  died  in 
1865,  and  his  brother,  who  died  in  1867,  with  the  aid  of 
his  friends  Hayes,  Seward  and  Minister  Burlingame  spent 
much  time  and  effort  in  China  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
secure  a  just  accounting.  Ward’s  widow  survived  him 
but  the  fraction  of  a  year,  and,  since  they  had  no  children, 
Taki’s  interest  in  General  Ward,  save  as  a  tradition  of 
Chinese  history,  became  extinct  upon  her  death.  Taki 
survived  Waitl  but  two  years.  Li  Hung  Chang’s  loyalty 
to  his  early  companion-in-arms  seems,  however,  to  have 
survived  all  tests.  After  the  interview  with  which  the  great 
Viceroy  of  China  favored  Ward’s  sister  and  the  widow  of 
his  brother  at  New  York,  in  1 896,  and  after  the  promise 
of  renewed  effort  on  the  Viceroy’s  jxirt,  if  he  should  be 
spared  to  return  to  China,  the  interest  of  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Foster,  diplomat  and  ex-Minister  to  China, 
was  secured,  and  a  settlement  was  effected,  but  not 


before  the  generation  to  which  Ward  belonged  was 
passing  from  the  stage.  Such  effects  as  could  be  collected 
in  China  were  duly  transmitted,  and  were  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  General’s  dying  wish,  between  his  sister  and  the 


widow  repre¬ 
senting  his  only 
brother.  A  few 
years  later  the 
Essex  Institute 
liecame  the  de¬ 
visee,  under  the 
sister’s  will,  not 
only  of  m  any 
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relics  of  the  General  and  of  articles  of  personal  adornment 
which  had  belonged  to  his  wife,  but  of  a  generous  portion 
of  the  sister’s  share  received  under  the  provisions  of  his 
will.  Miss  Ward’s  purpose  was  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of 
an  extensive  library  of  Chinese  history  and  literature  col¬ 
lected  and  given  to  the  Institute  during  his  life  by  the  late 
Thomas  Franklin  Hunt,  a  memorial  to  General  Ward.  In 
this  suggestion  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  heartily  concurred. 
For  this  purpose  she  left  ample  funds,  together  with  por¬ 
traits  of  her  parents  and  of  her  brother, — his  battle-flags, 
some  of  his  office  furniture,  the  silver  medal  given  her  at 
New  York  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  other  personal  relics. 

Of  the  proposed  memorial  temples  one  has  been  erect¬ 
ed,  and  that  one  was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies 
on  March  10th,  1877.  It  appears  to  be  guarded  with  re¬ 
ligious  care,  and  to  be  the  scene,  on  each  New  Year’s  day 
in  February,  of  elaborate  rites.'* 

But  it  is  not  due  to  the  neglect  of  China  that  the  Sung 
Kiang  Temple  stands  alone.  What  the  Chinese  authorities 
would  have  done  for  Ward’s  memory,  had  they  been  left 

to  follow  their 
own  bent,  can 
never  be  known. 
They  had,  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with 
a  plot  of  land 
near  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Sung 
Kiang,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the 
prowess  display¬ 
ed  there,  as  had 
the  Fi’euch  also  given  him  a  house  in  the  best  part  of  the 
French  Concession  at  Shanghai.  The  Imperial  Edict 
issued  at  his  death  called  for  shrines  in  the  Confucian 
Cemetery  near  his  headquarters  at  Sung  Kiang,  and  also 
at  Ning  Po,  where  he  died.  This  was  in  keeping  with 
Chinese  practice  in  commemorating  persons  of  the  first 
distinction.  But  a  strange  misunderstanding  occurred. 
"See  Appendix  D:  page  57. 
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The  American  Minister,  as  he  said  in  his  dispatch  an¬ 
nouncing  Ward’s  death,  had  entrusted  this  matter  to  the 
hands  of  Consul-General  Seward  at  Shanghai, — a  most 
fortunate  disposal  of  it.  The  Consul-General  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  been  Consul  in  Shang¬ 
hai  during  Wa^’s  career.  Later  he  succeeded  Minister 
Burlingame  in  the  Chinese  Mission,  after  the  Minister  be¬ 
came  the  Special  Commissioner  of  China  to  the  Western 
Powers.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  an  attach^  of  the 
Legation  at  Peking  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  intervene. 
This  was  Samuel  Welles  Williams,  LL.  D.,  who  had  gone 
to  China  years  before  as  a  missionary,  and  had  become 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  polity 
of  the  country.  Failing  to  perceive  that  persons  who  in 
good  faith  incline  to  honor  a  citizen  of  the  country  he  was 
charged  to  represent  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to 
do  so,  and  in  their  own  way, — failing  to  perceive  that 
genuine  good  feeling  is  the  same  pure  gold,  current  the 
world  over,  whatever  the  stamp  it  bears, — the  attache  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  acknowledge  on  his  own  account  the  receipt  at 
the  American  Embassy  of  the  Edict  issued  by  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  to  remonstrate,  in  terms  as  ungracious  as 
they  were  uncalled  for,  against  the  form  of  commemora¬ 
tion  proposed.*’  This  course  was  naturally  followed  by 
a  withdrawal  of  the  tender  of  posthumous  honors,  and 
nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  matter  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  close  of  that  period  a  new  dynasty 
found  itself  in  power, — Li  Hung  Chang  had  become  a 
dominating  force  in  the  Empire,  and  China,  feeling  per¬ 
haps  that  she  had  not  done  justice  to  the  reverence  felt  for 
Ward,  proceeded  to  mark  his  grave  in  the  only  way  her 
practice  would  suggest. 

His  grave  is  not  neglected.  The  Chinese  interpreter  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  Peking  visited  it  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  in  February,  A.  D.  1900,  and  found  evidence 
of  recent  offerings  of  affection.  Arthur  D.  Coulter  of 
New  York  City  h^  since  described  it  as  well  cared  for, 
and  as  visited  every  month  by  Mandatories  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  either  civil  or  religious.*** 

‘*Sm  Appeodiz  E:  page  41.  **’8«e  Appendix  F:  page  82* 
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So  ends  this  strange  recital.  Ward  has  often  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  free-lance,  the  adventurer,  the  soldier  of 
fortune.  Such  epithets  cannot  fairly  attach,  without 
qualification,  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  very  exceptional 
honors  conferred  on  him  by  the  most  conservative  and 
cautious  people  in  the  world, — a  race  of  men  satisfied 
with  their  archaic  ways,  and  jealous  and  suspicious  of  for¬ 
eigners  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  Such  epithets  can 
scarcely  Ije  applied  to  one  who  has  it  set  down  to  his 
credit  that,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  cairied  to 
the  grave  by  sailors  detailed  from  liritish  men-of-war,  at 
the  order  of  a  nation  not  his  own, — not  more  pre-dL8|»8ed 
in  his  favor, — not  less  distrustful  of  him  before  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  success, — than  the  Chinese  themselves.  British 
otlicials  and  British  merchants  are  equally  slow  to  look 
kindly  on  an  erratic  career,  and  they  were  not  inclined, 
in  1862,  when  the  Lssue  of  our  War  for  tlie  Union  seemed 
to  be  in  doubt,  to  applaud  an  American  who  made  no  dis¬ 
guise  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Federal  cause,  and  who  was 
suspected,  whether  justly  or  not,  of  a  well-matured 
plan  to  destroy,  in  a  certain  not  remote  contingency,  the 
British  squadron  riding  at  anchor  in  Shanghai  roads. 

But  Ward  had  won  his  spurs  in  the  open  arena  of  bat¬ 
tle.  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors,  in  the  solemn 
presence  of  the  business  men  of  Shanghai, — English, 
American,  German,  French  and  Chinese, —  as  well  as  of 
ofiicers  and  men-at-arms  of  each  of  those  nationalities.  The 
lives  and  property  imperilled  at  Shanghai  in  1860-62  were 
too  considerable  an  interest  to  be  estimated  lightly,  and 
Ward  was  fairly  to  be  acclaimed  as  their  strong  deliverer. 
No  foreign  resident,  be  he  English  or  American,  German 
or  French,  who  had  life  or  property  at  stake  in  that 
beleaguered  port,  has  ever  spoken  of  the  man  but  with 
entire  respect,  mingled  with  a  generous  measure  of  grate¬ 
ful  admiration,  when  he  recalled  the  debt  the  city  owed, 
in  her  darkest  hour,  to  Frederick  Townsend  Ward. 
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ADMIRAL  BOGLE’S  LETTER. 

[Appendix  A.  See  Ante,  Page  41.] 

(Written  from  memory  and  by  request  of  my  friend,  Francis  H. 

Lee,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  17,  1897). 

General  Ward  was  known  at  Shang  Hai  when  the  Tai  Ping 
rebels  first  appeared  near  the  coast-line  and  threatened  the  rich 
Treaty  Ports.  Ward  told  me  he  first  lived  by  doing  “Pilot”  for 
sp'all  steamers, — then  as  chief  of  a  small  band  he  was  paid  to 
watch  the  approach  of  Tai  Pings  at  night. 

A  perfect  panic  took  possession  of  the  Chinese  authorities  of 
Shang  Hai  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  Ward  saw  his  chance,  and 
vounteered  to  enlist  a  force  of  fighting  men  to  keep  the  Tai 
Pings  out  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Tao  Tai  or  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernor  accepted  his  offer, — made  terms  as  to  pay, — and  Ward 
easily  enlisted  a  few  hundred  of  the  scum  of  all  nations  then  in 
Shang  Hai  River.  Later  on.  Ward  got  together  a  bodyguard  of 
Manila-men,  all  armed  with  rifies.  The  Provincial  Government 
paid  regularly  for  all  this  small  army,  and  also  for  the  small 
river-steamer,  on  board  which  Ward  generally  lived, — stationed 
some  thirty  to  forty  miles  above  Shang  Hai. 

In  January  and  February,  1862,  being  in  command  of  gun¬ 
boats  in  that  part  of  the  river,  I  frequently  met  Ward,  and  at 
times  co-operated  with  him.  He  was  most  loyal  to  his  employers 
and  ever  zealous  in  his  work.  Ward  must  have  assisted  in  captur¬ 
ing  eight  or  ten  small  walled  towns,  or  fortified  places,  in  the 
spring  of  1862. 

Elarly  in  the  Spring,  the  Tai  Ping  main  army  approached 
Shanghai,  and  the  British  Admiral,  for  the  protection  of  com¬ 
merce  and  of  the  foreign  residents,  undertook  to  drive  this  force 
back  fifty  miles  and  to  clear  all  the  neighborhood.  In  the  lata 
Spring,  H.  M.  S.  “Hardy,”  was  detached  with  others  to  operate  in 
Ning  Po  River,  under  Captain  Roderick  Dew,  C.  B.,  in  the 
“Encounter,”  when  Ning  Po  was  first  taken  and  then  Yu-You. 
Numbers  of  the  rebels,  driven  from  the  North,  swarmed  down  on 
the  upper  part  of  Ning  Po  River,  About  August,  General  Ward 
appeared  with  some  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  troops,  and 
Captain  Dew  arranged  to  attack  and  storm  Tse-Ki,  up  a  narrow 
but  deep  canal  off  the  river.  'Ihe  “Hardy,”  with  an  extra  “small 
company”  of  fifty  men,  was  to  steam  up  the  Canal,  pass  under 
the  old  bridge,  (masts  out,  funnel  and  boats  down), — clear  ap¬ 
proaches  and  await  the  arrival  of  General  Ward  and  his  men, 
who  marched  across  country.  A  delay  occurred  as  the  expected 
extra  company  never  came  aboard,  being  detained  by  a  threat¬ 
ened  attack  on  Ning  Po  itself;  but,  after  waiting  an  hour,  and 
fearing  to  miss  the  rendezvous  with  Ward’s  force,  we  entered 
the  canal  and  steamed  up  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  On  nearing  the 
bridge,  we  saw  it  thickly  occupied  by  men  in  all  manner  of 
bright  colors,  such  as  the  Tai  ^ngs  usually  show.  We  nearly 
opened  fire!  But  fortunately  in  time  we  recognized  Ward’s  men 
in  new  and  bright  blankets  on  account  of  the  rain.  Ward  came 
on  board  the  “Hardy,”  and  we  had  a  pleasant  evening  and  ar¬ 
ranged  a  plan  of  attack  for  daylight. 
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I  never  saw  Ward  with  a  sword  or  any  arm;  he  wore  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes, — a  thick,  short  cape,  and  a  hood,  and  carried  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  generally  a  Manila  cheroot  in  his  mouth. 

At  daylight  the  “Hardy”  opened  fire  with  shell  on  the  West 
gate  and  part  of  Ward’s  force  made  a  sham  move  to  the  South 
face.  Later  on,  Ward  himself  led  in  direct  attack  on  the  West 
gate,  our  guns  still  firing  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  storming 
party. 

The  gate  was  taken  and  the  walls  stormed,  but  General 
Ward  was  wounded  at  close  quarters  and  carried  back  and 
placed  aboard  the  “Hardy”  in  a  cot  swung  to  the  mizen-boom. 
We  had  no  regular  medical  officer,  for  he  was  with  the  missing 
company,  but  as  soon  as  the  town  was  completely  occupied  and 
the  rebels  driven  by  our  shell  over  the  near  hills,  I  at  once 
started  under  full  steam  for  Ning  Po, — Ward  suffering  from  the 
trembling  of  the  vessel.  On  our  run  down  Ward  asked  me  to 
make  out  his  will,  which  I  did.  He  left  all  pay,  etc.,  due  to  him 
to  his  Chinese  wife,  and  he  appointed  the  British  Admiral,  Sir 
James  Hope,  K.  C.  B.,  as  his  executor  and  trustee. 

On  arriving  late  at  King  Po,  the  General  was  immediately 
attended  to  by  our  senior  surgeon,  Irwin,  of  the  “Encounter,” 
and  placed  in  bed  at  the  British  Mission  House,  where  he  had 
every  comfort.  The  bullet  had  entered  in  front,  about  the 
second  or  third  lower  button  of  the  waist-coat,  and  had  nearly 
passed  out  behind;  it  was  easily  extracted. 

General  Ward  was  alive  and  conscious  when  he  was  landed 


from  the  “Hardy”  in  the  evening.  The  bullet  (which  I  still 
have)  was  most  surely  fired  from  a  rebel  fire-arm  of  some  sort; 
it  is  very  small  and  quite  unlike  any  ammunition  used  by 
Ward’s  men,  who  all  had  good  rifles.  Ward  was  hit  in  front  in 
leading  his  men,  a  special  company  of  Manila-men,  his  own  body¬ 
guard,  all  devoted  to  him.  TTiese  fifty  men  always  went  with 
Ward,  quite  apart  from  any  Chinese  Troops;  Ward  was  always 
“well  to  the  front”  in  leading  and  directing.  He  was  certainly 
shot  by  the  Rebel  Tai  Pings. 

General  Ward’s  will,  made  by  me  on  board  the  “Hardy,” 
was  forwarded  at  once  to  our  Commander-in-chief,  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope,  (since  dead)  as  Ward  mentioned  Sir  James  Hope, 
K.  C.  B.,  and  the  United  states  Minister  to  China  as  his  trustees. 
Two  years  later  I  was  serving  in  the  “Duncan,”  under  the  Ad¬ 
miral  at  Halifax  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  we  spoke  about 
this  will  of  Ward’s,  and  I  then  understood  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  done  justice  to  Ward’s  wishes, — namely,  to  “pay 
all  arrears  and  provide  for  Ward’s  wife.”  He  had  married  a 
Chinese  lady  whom  I  have  myself  seen. 

In  trasmitting  this  interesting  letter,  Mr.  I.ee  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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“I  am  going  to  send  an  interesting  account  of  the  do¬ 
ings  of  Gen.  Ward 
in  the  Chinese  Re- 
liellion.  It  was  a 
strange  co-incidence 
my  stumbling  on 
this  information.  I 
was  coming  out  of 
the  dining  room  at 
Hotel  Eden  in  Rome 
at  lunch  time  and 
s  a  w  Rear-Admiral 
Bogle,  now  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list,  but  for  over 
forty  years  in  the 
English  Navy,  show¬ 
ing  two  bullets  to 
a  gentleman.  I  had 
got  well  acquainted 
with  the  Admiral, 
and  I  said:  *\Vhat 
are  these?’  He  said, 
‘'I'here  is  the  bullet 
that  killed  General 
Ward.’  I  pricked 
up  my  ears  and 
thought  at  once  of 
General  Ward  of 
Salem,  w  h  o  bore 
a  i^art  in  suppressing 
the  Chinese  Rebel¬ 
lion.  I  found  it  was 
our  Ward,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  fight 
with  him  and  knew 
him  ver}'  well,  as 
you  will  discover  if 
you  read  the  recol¬ 
lections  I  got  him  to 
jot  down  for  me. 

“1  n'ceive<l  them  since  I  reached  Florence  and  have  writ¬ 
ten  him  that  1  shall  send  this  account  to  the  Institute.” 
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LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  HAYES. 

[Appendix  B.  See  Ante,  Page  42.1 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  Ward  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  had  reached  a  position  never  attained  by  any 
other  foreigner  in  the  Chinese  Service.  He  had  received  unex¬ 
ampled  promotion,  and  knew  that  upon  the  expected  capture  of 
Nankin,  he  would  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood 
royal.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  his  consuming  ambition  aimed  at 
the  restoration  of  the  old  Chinese  Dynasty  to  the  throne  so  long 
held  by  their  Tartar  Conquerors.  He  was  a  soldier  to  his  fin¬ 
gers’  ends  and  doubtless  accepted  all  risks  and  counted  all 
chances.  He  had  faced  death  too  often  nut  to  know  how  near 
it  was  to  him,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  that  at  any  moment  all 
his  dreams,  hopes,  and  ambitions  might  be  as  naught. 

1  have  said  that  1  saw  him  first  in  a  stormy  scene.  My  last 
sight  of  him  was  under  far  different  circumstances.  On  a  day 
late  in  September,  1862,  1  looked  up  from  my  desk  to  see  him 
standing  by  me.  I  could  not  think  of  this  smiling,  amiable  man 
as  a  great  Commander  and  a  future  ruler.  I  only  remembered 
then  that  when  I,  a  few  months  before,  lay  sick  of  that  terrible 
Bhang  Hai  fever,  he  had  taken  time  from  his  cares  and  duties  to 
come  and  sit  by  a  young  country-man’s  bedside.  He  asked  me  to 
lend  him  my  Arab  horse,  which  of  course  1  was  glad  to  do. 

l,ater  in  the  afternoon,  walking  in  a  street  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  1  met  him,  sitting  erect  in  the  saddle,  riding  my  gray 
Arab.  We  stopped,  and  I  was  patting  my  horse’s  neck  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  General.  Knowing  that  on  the  morrow  he  was  to 
direct  an  assault  at  the  town  of  Ning  Po,  the  impulse  seized  me 
to  speak  to  him  as  1  did.  “General,”  I  said,  “You  are  taking 
fearful  risks.  You  may  be  killed  at  any  moment.  In  such  case, 
what  will  become  of  your  property  and  affairs?  I^et  me  find  you 
a  confidential  secretary,  or  some  one  in  whose  hands  you  can 
trust  your  great  interest-s.”  His  blue  coat  was  buttoned  closely 
across  his  chest.  He  smiled  as  he  designated  with  his  right 
hand  the  outline  of  a  little  book  in  his  left  breast-pocket,  and 
replied :  “It  is  all  there.” 

When  taken  on  board  the  “Hardy,”  mortally  wounded.  Ward 
made  this  dying  statement : 

“The  Taotai  of  Shang  Hai  owes  me  110,000  taels.  Ta  Ki  also 
owes  me  30,000  taels, — 140.000. 

“I  wish  my  wife  to  have  50,000  taels,  and  all  that  remains 
to  be  between  my  brother  and  sister. 

“I  wish  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope  and  Mr.  Burlingame  to  be 
my  executors.” 
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These  words  were  taken  down  and  witnessed  by  Archibald 
Q.  Bogle,  R.  N.,  Lieutenant  commanding,  and  John  Colter,  his 
boatswain.  When  I  spoke  to  Ward,  two  days  before  he  died,  I 
warned  him  all  in  vain.  Wah  (as  the  Chinamen  called  him)  was 
a  great  man,  indeed,  said  the  Taotai  and  the  excellent  Ta  Ki, 
but,  by  the  blessed  memory  of  Confucius,  he  did  but  jest  when 
he  spoke  of  their  owing  him  money.  The  United  States  Consul* 
General  made  a  gallant  fight  and  compelled  the  Chinamen  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Curioiuly  enough,  I  was  myself 
selected  as  an  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  estate.  When  I  met 
the  gentleman  named  by  the  Chinese  as  arbitrator,  I  had  Tividly 
in  mind  the  little  book  in  Ward’s  breast-pocket.  Of  this  book  no 
trace  could  be  found ;  nor  could  a  scintilla  of  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  estate  be  brought  to  light.  Between  six  and  seven  years 
later  I  was  making  the  journey  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shang  Hai 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  “Monocacy.”  As  fellow-passenger  I  had  the  ^oneri- 
can  Minister,  the  lamented  J.  Ross  Brown,  and  we  stopped  at  the 
open-coast  ports.  At  Ning  Po.  among  the  callers  on  board  the 
ship  was  an  ex-officer  of  Ward’s  army.  It  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
him  if  he  knew  what  became  of  the  little  book. 

“I  can  tell  you,”  said  he,  taking  me  aside.  “I  was  guarding 
the  General’s  Ix^y.  The  blue  cost  which  you  remember  lay  on  a 
chair,  and  the  book  was  in  the  breast-pocket.  The  (Colonel  who 
was  my  superior  officer  relieved  me.  The  book  was  never  seen 
again,  but  I  saw  the  Colonel  buy  exchange  for  40,000  dollars.” 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Appendix  C.  See  Ante,  Page  45.] 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  5th  instant. 
Information  relative  to  the  death  of  General  Ward,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  the  military  service  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment.  I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  the  27th  of  October  last, 
and  of  its  accompaniment,  from  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
in  China. 


.\BBAHAif  Lincoln. 

Washington,  Feb.  6,  1863. 

Mb.  Burunoame  to  Mb.  Sewabd. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Peking,  Oct.  27,  1862. 

Sir: — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
General  Ward,  an  American,  who  had  risen  by  his  capacity  and 
courage  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Chinese  service.  He  was  shot 
and  mortally  wounded  while  reconnoitering,  before  its  capture, 
Tsz-ki,  a  place  near  Ning-po.  The  incidents  attending  his  wound 
and  death  please  find  in  the  edict  of  the  Emperor. 

General  Ward  was  originally  from  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  has  relatives  still  living,  and  had  seen  service  in 
Mexico,  the  Crimea,  and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  with  the  notorious 
Walker. 

He  fought  at  the  head  of  a  Chinese  force  called  into  existence 
and  trained  by  himself,  countless  battles,  and  always  with 
success. 

Indeed,  he  taught  the  Chinese  their  strength,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  only  force  with  which  their  government  can 
hope  to  defeat  the  rebellion. 

Before  General  Ward  died,  when  on  board  of  her  Majesty’s 
steamer  “Hardy,”  he  made  his  will,  and  named  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope  and  myself  his  executors. 

In  a  letter  communicating  the  fact  to  me.  Sir  James  writes : 

“I  am  sure  you  will  be  much  grieved  to  hear  of  poor  Ward’s 
death. 

“The  Chinese  government  have  lost  a  very  able  and  gallant 
servant,  who  has  rendered  them  much  faithful  service,  and  whom 
it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  replace.” 

On  account  of  my  absence  from  Shanghai,  I  shall  authorize 
our  consul,  George  F.  Seward,  Esq,,  to  act  for  me. 

General  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  in  a  letter  to 
me,  the  last  probably  he  ever  wrote,  he  proposed  through  me  to 
contribute  ten  thousand  taels  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  Union,  but  before  I  could 
respond  to  his  patriotic  letter  he  died. 
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Let  this  wish,  though  unexecuted,  find  worthy  record  in  the 
archives  of  his  native  land,  to  show  that  neither  self-exile  nor 
foreign  service,  nor  the  incidents  of  a  stormy  life,  could  ex¬ 
tinguish  from  the  breast  of  this  wandering  child  of  the  republic 
the  fires  of  a  truly  loyal  heart. 

After  Ward’s  death,  fearing  that  his  force  might  dissolve  and 
be  lost  to  the  cause  of  order,  1  hastened  by  express  to  inform  the 
Chinese  government  of  my  desire  that  an  American  might  be 
selected  to  fill  his  place,  and  was  so  fortunate,  against  consider¬ 
able  opposition,  as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Burgevine. 

He  had  taken  part,  with  Ward,  in  all  the  conflicts,  and  com¬ 
mon  fame  spoke  well  of  him. 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  British  minister,  as  far  as  I  know,  did  not 
antagonize  me,  and  the  gallant  Sir  James  Hope  favored  the 
selection  of  Burgevine.  Others  did  not. 

I  felt  that  it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  an  American  should 
command  the  foreign-trained  Chinese  on  land,  as  the  English, 
through  Osborne,  would  command  the  same  quality  of  force  on 
sea.  I)o  not  understand  by  the  above  that  in  this,  or  in  any  case, 
I  have  pushed  the  American  interests  to  the  extent  of  angry 
disagreement.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  avowal  of  an  open  and 
friendly  policy,  and  proceeding  on  the  declaration  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  western  nations  are  identical,  I  have  been  met  by 
the  representatives  of  the  other  treaty  powers  in  a  corresponding 
spirit,  and  we  are  now  working  together  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  east. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

A.nsox  Bcbli.ngamc. 

Ho.n.  William  H.  Sewabd, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 
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THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


IAppe.nuix  D.  See  Ante,  Page  47.) 


The  dedication  of  the  Tsze-t’ang,  or  Memorial  Hall,  recently 
erected  by  Feng,  Taotai  of  Shanghai,  at  Soon-kiong,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  late  General  Ward,  of  the  “Ever  victorious 
Army,”  was  performed  on  Saturday,  with  religious  rites,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Chinese  custom  in  such  cases.  'Phe  Taotai  had, 
through  the  United  States  Consul-General,  expressed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  conducting  the  ceremony  himself,  and  requested  that  u 
limited  number  of  invitations  should  be  given  to  persons  in¬ 
terested,  to  accompany  him.  The  Customs’  cruiser  “Kwa-shing,” 
Captain  Anderson,  was  prepared  to  convey  His  Exceliency  and 
his  guests,  and  seven  a.  m.  was  the  hour  flxed  to  commence  the 
trip  up  the  river  Hwangpoo.  Precisely  at  that  time  there  were 
assembled  at  the  Custom  House  jetty  Consul  General  Myers,  Dr. 
Yates,  Dr.  Macgowan,  Dr.  Kreyer;  Mr.  P.  G.  von  Mollendorflf  of 
the  German  Consulate,  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Shore,  of  H.  M.  S. 
“Lapwing,”  Captain  Ditmar,  of  the  German  corvette  “Luise,”  Mr. 
C.  Deighton-Braysher  and  a  few  others,  but  the  start  was  not 
made  until  about  8.10  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
Taotai  before  that  hour.  By  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  the 
vessel  had  sj)ed  considerably  beyond  the  well-known  Seven-mile 
Reach;  and  presently  Ming-hong  was  sighted,  nearly  opposite 
to  which  is  the  creek  leading  to  Nai-jow,  the  scene  of  the  fight 
in  which  the  French  Admiral  Protet,  to  whose  memory  a  statue 
stands  in  the  comimund  of  the  French  Municipal  Hall,  received 
his  death  wo»in«l.  The  reaches  of  the  river  beyond  this  place 
were  new  to  all  on  Ixjard  except  Mr.  Deighton-Braysher,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  pilot  the  vessel  from  Ming-hong  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Soon-kiong  Creek ;  and  he  also  lightened  the  tedium 
of  the  voyage  by  pointing  out  and  describing  the  scenes  of 
greatest  interest  in  connection  with  the  Taiping  rebellion,  this 
part  of  the  country  having  been  overrun  by  the  reliels.  Feck- 
shung  was  next  reached,  opposite  to  which  is  the  creek  up  which 
H.  B.  M.’s  gunboat  “Stirling”  was  navigated  to  attack  the 
stronghold  known  as  Yeh-sieh,  which  she  quickly  demolished. 
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There  not  being  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  Soon-kiong 
creek  to  float  the  Kwashing,  she  was  anchored  off  its  mouth,  and 
some  Chinese  houseboats  and  a  couple  of  steam-launches,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Taotai’s  directions,  were  brought  alongside.  The 
passengers  being  transshipped  to  the  houseboats,  ,were  soon 
spinning  up  the  creek,  towed  by  one  of  the  steam-launches,  the 
distance  to  the  city  of  Soon-kiong,  from  the  river,  being  about 
four  miles.  The  creek  becomes  very  narrow  as  the  city  is 
neared,  and  is  spanned  not  far  from  the  walls  by  one  of  those 
light-looking,  picturesque  stone  bridges  for  the  construction  of 
which  the  Chinese  are  famous.  Here,  on  both  banks,  the  people 
had  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  it  soon  became  evident  tltot 
the  sight  of  so  many  foreigners  together  was  a  novelty  to  them, 
and  the  Taotai’s  bodyguard  were  useful  in  clearing  a  way  along 
the  bank  to  where  some  dozen  or  so  of  sedans  with  bearers  were 
in  waiting  for  the  guests.  The  Taotai  and  others  having  taken 
their  seats,  the  procession  moved  off  amid  the  banging  of 
crackers  and  bombs,  and  the  animated  gesticulations  of  the 

Sople,  numbers  of  whom  kept  up  with  it  to  the  scene  of  the 
y*8  ceremony.  The  way  led  along  a  narrow  road  through  the 
suburbs,  skirting  the  wall  of  the  city,  until  the  gate  was  reached 
through  which  the  city  was  entered.  A  wide  expanse  of  un¬ 
occupied  ground  had  first  to  be  crossed,  which  before  the  re¬ 
bellion  was  covered  with  houses.  Here  and  there  ruins  of 
houses  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  is 
scattered  over  with  grass-grown  mounds  and  heaps  of  refuse, 
presenting  a  dreary  aspect.  The  way  next  led  along  the  bank  of  a 
small  creek  and  past  the  yamen  of  some  military  mandarin,  a 
large  and  {leculiar  building,  or  rather  series  of  buildings,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  huge  cages,  each  being  enclosed  with  very 
lofty  rail-fencing,  and  differing  in  several  respects  from  the 
architecture  of  an^  official  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai. 
Several  unpretentious-looking  pilaus  were  also  passed  enroute, 
and  in  the  distance,  to  the  right,  a  lofty  pagoda  was  visible. 
The  Memorial  Hall  was  at  length  reached,  surrounded  by  a  low 
wall  of  considerable  extent,  and  entered  by  a  gateway  in  the 
usual  joss-house  style.  Turning  sharply  to  the  right  after 
leaving  the  ^teway,  the  main  building  is  at  once  seen  to  be 
very  similar  in  construction  to  the  open  hall  facing  the  entrance 
to  the  Mixed  Court  in  the  Maloo.  Immediately'  opposite  the  open 
front  stands  the  shrine  containing  the  memorial  tablet  of  the 
deceased  General ;  blue  in  colour  with  the  inscription  in  gold. 
Facing  this  are  two  small  square  tower-like  structures,  on  which 
are  other  inscriptions  testifying  to  the  merits  of  the  deceased 
and  stating  that  the  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  by  Feng  Taotai, 
by  Imperial  command.  Passing  round  the  back  of  the  shrine,  a 
large  square  space  is  reached,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
grave-mound  beneath  which  are  the  deceased’s  remains  and  also 
the  stone  that  used  to  mark  the  site  of  the  grave.  The  surround¬ 
ing  space  is  thickly  planted  with  young  trees  and  shrubs. 
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At  the  Hall  the  Taotai,  on  alighting  from  his  chair,  was  met 
and  greeted  by  the  magistrates  of  the  district  of  Soon-kiong. 
A  number  of  other  officials  of  lesser  grade  were  present;  and 
numerous  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the  Taotai’s  bodyguard 
thronged  the  compound.  ITie  greetings  over,  the  Taotai  led  the 
way  to  the  shrine,  and  both  he  and  the  other  dignitaries  then 
donned  their  official  robes.  Although  it  w'as  broad  daylight, 
twelve  lighted  lamps  were  suspended  ifrom  the  roof,  eight  in  one 
row  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  shrine.  Besides 
these,  there  were  four  large  red-wax  candles  burning,  and  in¬ 
cense-sticks  slowly  smouldering  away.  The  ceremony  being  one 
of  sacrifice,  there  were  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased  the 
entire  carcase  of  a  goat,  and  a  large  pig,  a  small  roasted  pig,  a 
ham,  seven  pairs  of  ducks,  pairs  of  fowls,  etc.,  and  about  twenty 
dishes  of  fruits,  confectionery,  and  vegetables,  the.se  being  also 
in  pairs. 

The  Taotai  and  the  two  district  magistrates  being  fully  at¬ 
tired,  they  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  shrine,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  the  Taotai 
commenced  the  oblation  by  offering  several  small  cups  of  wine, 
which  were  deposited  on  a  shelf  in  front  of  the  tablet.  Then, 
all  three  kneeling,  the  Taotai  stretched  forth  his  hands  towards 
the  tablet,  and  offered  the  food,  the  mandarins  subsequently 
bowing  their  heads  nine  times  to  the  ground.  A  little  music  was 
also  played,  and  the  ceremony,  which  scarcely  occupied  twenty 
minutes,  was  concluded  by  loud  discharges  of  fireworks  and  the 
crash  of  gongs.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  impressive, 
though  its  novelty  and  picturesqueness  were  beyond  dispute; 
but  It  was  interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  being  intended  to 
honour  the  memory  of  a  foreigner,  and  including  precisely  the 
same  observance  awarded  in  the  case  of  high  Chinese  officials. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonj’,  the  whole  of  the  food- 
offerings  were  packed  away  in  boxes,  slung  on  poles,  and  taken 
back  to  the  ship,  thence  to  be  re-conveyed  to  the  Taotai’s  yamen. 

There  was  no  speaking  either  at  the  grave  or  in  the  Temple, 
except  by  Dr.  Macgowan,  who  as  a  private  citizen  said  a  few 
words  to  the  Taotai  in  Chinese,  apropos  of  the  occasion,  and, 
after  three  photographic  negatives  of  the  scene  in  and  around 
the  Temple  had  been  taken,  haste  was  made  for  the  return  trip 
in  order  to  reach  home  before  dark. 

On  the  return  {>assage  down  the  creek,  the  Taotai  read  from 
a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  following  statement,  which  was 
translated  as  he  proceeded  by  Dr.  Kreyer:  “I  remember  reading 
the  rescript  in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  how  the  late  Emperor  re¬ 
gretted  General  Ward’s  death.  At  that  time  I  was  only  a  Chu- 
yen,  (a  second-class  literary  degree),  and  did  not  know  I  should 
ever  be  Taotai  of  Shanghai  and  live  to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
of  a  temple  to  Ward’s  memory.  When  Ward  came  to  China  it 
was  thought  in  this  district  that  the  whole  country  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  rebels — that,  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  recovered. 
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But  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Ward,  the  rebels  were  defeated 
and  the  country  saved.  The  cities  and  places  that  were  captured 
were  Kahding,  Tai-chang,  Soon-kiong,  Ming-liu-ping,  Tien* 
mashan,  Kau-jyan,  Siaou  Tsange,  Chow-p’u,  Che-ling,  Wang 
Kyasze,  Tung-chau, — all  these  being  retaken  by  Ward  before 
Li  Hung-chang  came  on  the  scene.  After  Li  came  into  these 
districts.  Ward  re-took  Kinshan-wei,  Liu  Ho,  Tsing-pu,  and  Tsz- 
kzi.  The  greatest  credit  was  therefore  due  to  General  Ward,  as 
nearly  all  those  places  were  re-captured  by  him  long  before  Li 
Hung-chang  came  here.  The  name  of  General  Ward  was  such  a 
terror  that  whenever  the  rebels  heard  that  he  was  coming,  they 
ran  away  without  fighting.  General  Ward's  idea  was  to  go 
straight  on  to  Soo-chow,  and  re-take  that  city;  but  before  going 
there  he  marched  to  Ningpo,  and  at  Tszche,  a  little  town  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Xingpo,  he  was  shot  by  the  enemy. 
His  Chinese  clothes  were  changed  for  foreign  ones  at  Ningpo, 
where  he  died,  his  body  being  brought  to  Soon-kiong  for  burial. 
The  Imperial  intention  is  to  build  two  large  temples  to  his  mem¬ 
ory — one  at  Soon-kiong  and  the  other  at  Tszche,  where  he 
received  his  death-wound,  and  in  each  of  which  his  statue  will 
be  placed.  All  this  is  intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  Li  Hung- 
chang’s  petition  to  the  Throne,  and  with  the  Imperial  rescript, 
isHucId  in  the  first  year  of  Tsung-chi,  8th  moon,  18th  day.”  In 
conclusion,  the  Taotai  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Consul-General  Myers,  that  the  sole  credit  of  Shanghai  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  by  the  rebels  was  due  to  General  Ward, 

It  was  also  explained  that  the  present  small  temple  at  Soon- 
kiong  was  only  a  temporary  structure,  and  would  be. replaced 
as  soon  as  {XMsible  by  a  large  and  permanent  one. 

'I'his  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  tomb  of  General 
Ward  b.v  the  Governor  of  Shanghai  and  other  dignitaries  on 
March  10.  1877  is  taken  in  substance  from  the  contemporary 
issue  of  the  “North  China  Mail.”  One  of  the  three  photographs 
mentioned  as  being  taken  at  that  time  was  used  to  illustrate  a 
report  of  the  account  in  the  “Far  East”  for  May,  1877,  and  is 
inserted  here.  The  two  insc'riptions  on  columns  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  have  been  thus  rendered 
into  English : 


wonderful  hero  from  Ijeyond  the  seas,  the  fame  of  whose 
deserving  loyalt.v  reaches  round  the  world,  has  sprinkled  China 
with  his  azure  blood.” 


“A  happy  seat  among  the  clouds,”  (the  ancient  name  of 
Sung  Kiang  means,  among  the  clouds)  “and  Temples  standing 
for  a  thousand  Springs,  make  known  to  all  his  faithful  heart." 
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SECOND  EDICT. 

[Appendix  E.  See  Page  48.] 

In  respectful  obedience  to  the  above,  on  the  2Sth  day  of  the 
Ninth  Moon  of  the  present  year,  the  Tsunp-li  Yamen  reported 
back  to  the  Throne,  sayinp  that  Dr.  Williams,  the  Charge 
d’-\ffaire8  of  the  United  States,  had  called  at  the  Yamen,  and  in 
a  personal  interview  had  said  that  he  had  reverently  read  the 
gracious  Edict  which  added  to  the  glory  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  which  was  most  deeply  appreciated,  but  that  foreigners,  in 
commemorating  heroism,  generally  build  a  large  sepulchre  and 
erect  a  stone  monument  as  a  beautiful  memorial ;  and  that  the 
building  of  temples  to  the  dead  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  the 
foreigners  do  not  consider  an  honor. 

Thereupon  the  Ministers  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Kiangsu, 
His  Excellency  Li  Hung-Chang,  and  to  those  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  that  they  should  proceed  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
aforesaid  Charge  dWffaires,  that  is.  build  a  large  tumulus  and 
erect  a  stone,  and  that  no  other  inscription  than  this  Imperial 
Edict  should  be  engraved  thereon ;  and  that,  moreover,  they 
ought  not  in  addition  to  build  the  special  temples. 

To-day  this  Imperial  Edict  was  received : — “Let  it  be  as  pro- 
jK)sed.  Uespect  this.” 

Copied  from  the  records  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  on  the  12th 
Day  of  the  Second  Moon,  in  the  XXVI  Year  of  Kuangshu, 
(March  12th.  1900). 

[Seal  of  the  Tsung-Li  Yamen.] 

(Translator’s  note.)  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Gen¬ 
eral  Ward's  grave  in  February,  1900,  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  Despite  the  Edict  above  translated,  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  temple  built  before  the  tomb  and  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  care-taker,  who  lives  in  a  portion  of  the  building.  Incense 
and  other  offerings  had  been  presented  at  the  New  Year’s  festi¬ 
val.  remains  of  which  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the  altar. 

(Signed)  Chinese  Secretary,  U.  S.  Legation,  Peking,  China. 
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But  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Ward,  the  rebels  were  defeated 
and  the  country  saved.  The  cities  and  places  that  were  captured 
were  Kahding,  Tai-chang,  Soon-kiong,  Ming-liu-ping,  Tien- 
mashan,  Kau-jyan,  Siaou  Tsange,  Chow-p’u,  Che-ling,  Wang 
Kyasze,  Tung-chau, — all  these  being  retaken  by  Ward  before 
Li  Hung-c'hang  canae  on  the  scene.  After  Li  came  into  these 
districts.  Ward  re-took  Kinshan-wei,  Liu  Ho,  Tsing-pu,  and  Tsz- 
kzi.  The  greatest  credit  was  therefore  due  to  General  Ward,  as 
nearly  all  those  places  were  re-captured  by  him  lung  before  Li 
Hung-chang  came  here.  ITie  name  of  General  Ward  was  such  a 
terror  that  whenever  the  rebels  heard  that  he  was  coming,  they 
ran  away  without  fighting.  General  Ward's  idea  was  to  go 
straight  on  to  Soo-chow,  and  re-take  that  city;  but  before  going 
there  he  marched  to  Ningpo,  and  at  Tszche,  a  little  town  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Ningpo,  he  was  shot  by  the  enemy. 
His  Chinese  clothes  were  changed  for  foreign  ones  at  Ningpo, 
where  he  died,  his  body  being  brought  to  Soon-kiong  for  burial. 
The  Imperial  intention  is  to  build  two  large  temples  to  his  mem¬ 
ory — one  at  Soon-kiong  and  the  other  at  Tszche,  where  he 
received  his  death-wound,  and  hi  each  of  which  his  statue  will 
be  placed.  All  this  is  intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  Li  Hung- 
chang's  petition  to  the  ITirone,  and  with  the  Imperial  rescript, 
issued  in  the  first  year  of  Tsung-chi,  8th  moon,  18th  day.”  In 
conclusion,  the  Taotai  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Consul-General  Myers,  that  the  sole  credit  of  Shanghai  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  by  the  rebels  was  due  to  General  Ward. 

It  was  also  explained  that  the  present  small  temple  at  Soon- 
kiong  was  only  a  temporary  structure,  and  would  be, replaced 
as  soon  as  possible  by  a  large  and  permanent  one. 

I'his  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  tomb  of  General 
Ward  by  the  Governor  of  Shanghai  and  other  dignitaries  on 
March  10.  1877  is  taken  in  substance  from  the  contemporary 
issue  of  the  “North  China  Mail.”  One  of  the  three  photographs 
mentioned  as  being  taken  at  that  time  was  used  to  illustrate  a 
rejjort  of  the  account  in  the  “Far  Ea.st”  for  May,  1877,  and  is 
inserted  here.  The  two  inscriptions  on  columns  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  have  been  thus  rendered 
into  English ; 


wonderful  hero  from  l)eyond  the  seas,  the  fame  of  whose 
deserving  loyalt,v  reaches  round  the  world,  has  sprinkled  China 
with  his  azure  blood.” 


“A  happy  seat  among  the  clouds.”  (the  ancient  name  of 
Sung  Kiang  means,  among  the  clouds)  “and  Temples  standing 
for  a  thousand  Springs,  make  known  to  all  his  faithful  heart.” 
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SECOND  EDICT. 

[Appendix  E.  See  Ante,  Page  48.] 

In  respectful  obedience  to  the  above,  on  the  25th  day  of  the 
Ninth  Moon  of  the  present  year,  the  Tsunp-li  Yamen  reported 
back  to  the  Throne,  saying  that  Dr.  Williams,  the  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  the  United  States,  had  called  at  the  Yamen,  and  in 
a  personal  interview  had  said  that  he  had  reverently  read  the 
gracious  Edict  which  added  to  the  glory  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  which  was  most  deeply  appreciated,  but  that  foreigners,  in 
commemorating  heroism,  generally  build  a  large  sepulchre  and 
erect  a  stone  monument  as  a  beautiful  memorial ;  and  that  the 
building  of  temples  to  the  dead  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  the 
foreigners  do  ni>t  consider  an  honor. 

Thereupon  the  Ministers  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Kiangsii, 
His  Excellency  Li  Hung-Chang,  and  to  those  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  that  they  should  proceed  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
aforesaid  Charge  d’Affaires,  that  is,  build  a  large  tumulus  and 
erect  a  stone,  and  that  no  other  inscription  than  this  Imperial 
Edict  should  be  engraved  thereon;  and  that,  moreover,  they 
ought  not  in  addition  to  build  the  special  temples. 

To-day  this  Imperial  Edict  was  received : — “Let  it  be  as  pro- 
|R)sed.  Hes|iect  this.” 

Copied  from  the  records  of  the  Tsiing-li  Yamen  on  the  12th 
Dav  of  the  Se<‘oiul  Moon,  in  the  XXV’I  Year  of  Kuangshu, 
(March  12th,  I'JOO). 

[Seal  of  the  Tsung-Li  Yamen.] 

(Translator’s  note.)  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Gen¬ 
eral  Ward’s  grave  in  February,  1900,  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  Despite  the  Edict  above  translated,  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  temple  built  before  the  tomb  and  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  care-taker,  who  lives  in  a  portion  of  the  building.  Incense 
and  other  offerings  had  been  presented  at  the  New  Year’s  festi¬ 
val,  remains  of  which  were  still  to  lie  seen  on  the  altar. 

(Signed)  Chinese  Secretary,  L'.  S,  Legation,  Peking,  China. 
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COULTER’S  ACCOUNT. 

[Appendix  F.  See  Ante,  Page  48.1 

Arthur  D.  Coulter,  the  well-known  mining  engineer,  has  late¬ 
ly  visited  the  spot,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the 
illustrations  used,  and  for  this  account. 

Toward  the 
eastern  end  of 
the  walled  city 
stands  one  of  the 
most  beautiful 
(Migodas  to  be 
found  anywhere 
in  the  Orient. 
Reautiful  in 
structure,  it  is 
p  e  r  f  e  ctly  pre¬ 
served,  and  over¬ 
looks  the  coun¬ 
try  for  many 
miles.  Passing 
toward  the  east¬ 
ern  gate  and 
crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  ca¬ 
nal  which  follows 
the  city  wall 
by  an  arched  bridge. — one  of  those  typical  stone  bridges,  finely 
cut  and  very  old,  which  -span  the  canal, — the  way  leads  toward 
the  military  grounds,  just  at  the  present  time  occupied  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  Chinese  soldiers,  and  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
fort  that  Ward’s  resting-place  is  located  and  where  his  shrine  is 
built,  'i'he  place  seems  to  have  been  fittingly  selected  by  the 
Chinese  to  give  a  military  setting  to  this  memorial  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  Saviour.  A  wide  path  along  the  bank  of  the  canal  leads  by 
the  beautiful  bamboo  groves  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  Walled  City  to  the  Soldier’s  Compound.  The  lit¬ 
tle  temple  proper  is  situated  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  fort.  It  is  built  on  a  plat  of  ground  which  has  been 
maintained  as  an  open  park.  In  accordance  with  the  Chinese 
idea  of  filial  piety  a  grave  must  be  maintained  above  ground.  In 
almost  all  instances  among  the  better  classes  the  receiving  vaults 
are  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  covered  with  tiling,  and  these  are 
maintained  for  many  years,  the  obligation  being  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  'Hie  longer  the  obligation  is  coming  down 
through  generations,  the  more  binding  upon  the  recipient. 
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The  temple- 
compound  which 
has  been  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Ward, 
stands  within 
four  walls  built 
of  brick.  These 
walls  are  about 
ten  feet  in  height 
and  very  well 
preserved.  The 
ground-a  r  e  a  is 
al)out  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  square. 
At  the  main  en- 
t  ranee  of  the 
compound  is  built 
the  caretaker’s 
house.  He,  with 
his  wife  and 
family,  are  maintained  by  the  Chinese  Government,  as  they  have 
been  since  the  building  of  the  shrine.  Immediately  after  pass¬ 
ing  throiiph  the  <'aretaker’8  rooms,  one  comes  into  an  open  court¬ 
yard  facing  the  temple  pro()er,  which  is  built  across  the  middle 
of  the  hollow  square  formed  l>y  the  enclosure-walls.  Entrance 
to  the  temple  proper  is  through  three  doors,  which,  when  open, 
leave  the  shrine  or  altar  ex|)osed  to  view  from  the  outside.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  arrangement  of  temples 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  altar  stands  about  ten  feet  re¬ 
moved  from  the  dixir  which  it  faces,  and  is  about  six  feet  wide 
by  ten  feet  high.  Across  from  this  altar  is  a  space  paved  with 
brick  throughout,  and  that  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  well  kept.  'Fhe  altar  is  more  plain  than  the  altars 
generally  found  in  Bhuddist  or  Taoist  temples.  The  main  dec¬ 
orations  are  the  tablet  and  the  writing  in  Chinese  which  adorn 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  altar.  On  the  top  of  the  altar  may  be 
seen  the  braziers  for  the  burning  of  joss  and  incense  by  the 
Taos  priests.  'Fhe  attendance  ujjon.the  temple  by  the  Mandarins 
and  Officials  or  Mandatories  from  the  Chinese  Government  has 
been  maintained  since  the  building  of  the  shrine.  They  are  com¬ 
manded  to  appear  there  during  each  month  for  worship. 
Immediately  behind  is  a  door  leading  out  to  what  may  be  cor¬ 
rectly  termed  the  grave-yard.  This  is  an  open  space  surrounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  the  walls  of  the  compound  already  described.  In  the 
central  background,  away  from  the  temple,  is  located  the  mound 
where  Ward’s  remains  were  placed.  Behind  this  mound,  and  on 
both  sides,  extending  out  to  the  side-walls,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  young  bamboo  trees,  making  a  very  pretty 
setting  for  the  grave.  The  mound  is  perhaps  six  feet  in  height, 
and  would  naturally  have  a  base  perhaps  twice  its  height.  In  the 
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foresfround,  between  the  "rave  and  the  temple,  the  custodian  or 
caretaker  has  utilized  the  space  for  a  beau-patch,  the  narrow 
rows  being  interspersed  with  other  well-known  vegetables,  such 
as  corn  and  peas. 

llie  memory  of  Ward  is  held  sacred  to  this  day  by  those 
with  whom  or  with  whose  fathers  he  was  closely  associated.  He 
had  endeared  himself  to  the  Taotai  and  the  Chinese  people  prin¬ 
cipally  through  his  military  career  and  his  more  personal 
relations  with  Shanghai.  'Phe  full  significance  of  Ward’s 
martyrdom  for  the  Chinese  people  has  not  been  forgotten  to  this 
day  by  this  class  of  Chinese. 


Errata. 

The  name  of  Ex-Consul-General  and  Ex-Minster  Seward 
(note  on  page  25)  is  not  William,  but  George  Frederick  Seward. 

'fhe  age  of  Li  Hung  Chang  seems  to  have  been  greater  than 
that  indicated  on  his  picture.  Vigorous  as  he  seemed,  when  on 
his  tour  round  the  world  in  1896,  he  was  probably  born  not 
much  later  than  1822. 


EDMUND  LEWIS  OF  LYNN  AND  SOME  OF  HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 


BY  GEORGE  HARLAN  LEWIS  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


(  Continued  from  Vol.  XLIIIy  page  S44'^ 


Children  of  James  and  Celia: 

789.  James  Cbaok,  b.  April  16,  1817;  d.  July  21,  1818. 

740.  Alfred  Bosworth,  b.  June  7,  1816. 

741.  Celia  Chaoe,  b.  Jan.  26,  1821 ;  d.  Mar.  2,  1822. 

742.  Caroline,  b.  Mar.  2,  1823;  d.  Mar.  16,  1861;  m.  Oct.  9,  1843, 

Nicholas  B.  Gardner,  son  of  Peleg  W.  and  Rhoda  (Brown) 
(Gardner.  Children:  (1)  Janies  Lewis,  b.  July  12,  1844;  m. 
Aug.,  1867,  Mary  E.  Brown.  (2)  Walter,  b.  Dec.  4,  1846;  m. 
June  6,  1887,  Abbie  Austin  Dean;  no  issue.  (3)  Esther,  b. 
Mar.  21,  1850 ;  d.  May  5,  1850.  (4)  Lawrence,  b.  May  10, 
1851;  d.  Aug.  22,  1852.  (5)  Laura  Isabel,  b.  May  10,  1854; 
d.  Nov.  21,  1885.  (6)  Frederick  Bowen,  b.  May  24,  1856. 

743.  Cordelia  Anobline,  b.  Oct.  3,  1824;  d.  June  11, 1885;  m.,  1st, 

Aug.  12,  1845,  Thomas  Gladding  Dana,  who  d.  Aug.  6,  1852, 
son  of  George  and  Mary  Ann  (Gladding)  Dana;  m.,  2d, 
Thomas  E.  Roper,  and  separated. 

744.  Mart  Chace,  b.  April  3,  1826;  m.  June  6,  1873  (2d  wife).  Dr. 

Charles  W.  Fabyan  of  Providence,  who  d.  July  23,  1886. 

745.  Celia  Jane,  b.  Feb.  25,  1831;  d.  unm.,  Oct.  17,  1875.  Teacher 

in  the  public  schools  of  Providence  for  20  years. 

Children  of  James  and  Nancy : 

746.  Anna  Harriet,  b.  Nov.  26,  1842;  d.  Aug.  14,  1843. 

747.  James,  b.  Nov.  30,  1847;  d.  April  4,  1846. 

405  Chaoe  Lewis,  bom  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 
1798 ;  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  80,  1883.  He 
married,  first,  Nancy  West,  who  died  July  21,  1834, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  West.  He  married,  second^ 
Sarah  J.  Gordon,  who  died  Dec.  30,  1895,  se.  87  years. 
Child  of  Chace  and  Nancy  : 

748.  Joseph  West,  b.  Dec.  17,  1831. 
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406  Bowers  Lewis,  born  in  Digbton,  Mass.,  Mar. 
18,  1801 ;  died  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  Dec.  24,  1865.  He 
was  a  carpenter,  and  later  in  life  a  grocer.  He  married, 
first,  June  1,  1823,  Catliarine  Tburber,  bom  April  24, 
1801,  and  died  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  Aug.  4,  1858,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Elizalietb  Tburber.  He  married,  sec¬ 
ond,  April  3,  1859,  Mary  E.  Springer,  who  died  Sept.  24, 
1865,  se.  28  years,  daughter  of  William  Springer. 

Children  of  Bowers  and  Catharine : 

749.  Kihoblkt  Thubbbb,  b.  in  Johnatone,  R.  I.  Feb.  24,  1824. 

750.  Ubobob  Wabhihotom,  b.  July  10,  1826. 

751.  Cathabihb  Eliza,  b.  April  27,  1827;  d.  Mar.  2,  1830. 

758.  Oabolibb  Mason,  b.  Dec.  12,  1828;  d.  June  12,  1881;  m.  Aug. 
20,  1845,  Tristram  Harris  Angeli,  who  d.  Dec.  24,  1803,  son 
of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Kelton)  Angell.  Chiidren,  b.  in  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.I.:  (1)  Edward  Lewis,  b.  Mar.  11,  1847.  (2) 
George  Bowers,  b.  July  25,  1848.  (8)  a  son,  b.  and  d.  Nov. 
23,  1852.  (4)  Henry  Herbert,  b.  Sept.  23,  1853.  (5)  William 
Harris,  b.  Mar.  17,  1868.  (0)  Carrie  Crawford,  b.  Feb.  4, 
1804;  d.  Sept.  14,  1805. 

753.  Catuabinb  Roumus,  b.  Jan.  4,  1840;  d.  Dec.  3,  1875;  m.,  1st, 

Oct  17,  1800,  Henry  A.  White,  who  d.  Oct.  20,  1809.  She 
m.,  second,  Jan.  10,1871,  Asro  A.  Hillman,  son  of  Justin 
and  Abigaii  Hillman  of  Conway,  Mass.  Child  by  1st  m., 
Grace  A.,  b.  May  31,  1802.  Children  by  2d  m.,  Frederick 
(twin),  b.  Feb.  2,  1873;  Frances  (twin),  b.  Feb.  2,  1873. 

407  Levi  Lewis,  born  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  May  24, 
1803;  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mar.  31,  1884.  He 
married,  first,  Sept.  30,  1827,  Joanna  M.  Tburber,  born 
Mar.  31,  1807,  and  died  Deo.  9,  1863,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Elizabeth  Tburber.  He  married,  second,  Nov. 
2,  1864,  widow  Harriet  A.  Macreading,  born  April  15, 
1821,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Harriet  (Brown)  Briggs. 
He  was  a  mason  in  Providence,  where  he  was  well  to  do 
and  highly  esteemed. 

Children  of  Levi  and  Joanna  M.,  born  in  Providence: 

754.  Lbvi  Jason,  b.  July  27,  1828. 

756.  William  T.,  b.  Mar.  20,  1881. 

750.  J.  Eliza,  b.  Aitg.25, 1880;  d.  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1805; 
m.  Jan.  8,  1857,  Baton  W.  Maxey,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  ractor  of 
Christ's  Chnrch,Troy,  N.T.  Child:  Carroll,  b.  May  28,  1806. 
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767.  Uabrirt  I.,  b.  Mar.  24.  1842;  d.  Oct  7,  1893;  m.,  lit,  Nov.  25. 

1863,  Kdward  K.  Godfrey;  m.,  2d,  May  8,  1879,  Eraatua  L. 
Walcott,  who  d.  Oct  7,  1893. 

409  Jeremiah  LewiSt  born  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  Dec. 
2, 1806 ;  died  Nov.  15,  1882.  He  was  a  mason  and  built 
the  water  works  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  many  fine 
buildings  in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
married  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1835,  Luetta  L. 
Carpenter  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  2, 1812,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Elijah  and  Phebe  (Wilson)  Carpenter. 

Children  of  Jeremiah  and  Luetta  L.: 

768.  Maria  Ai.mira,  b.  in  Thompaon,  Oonn.,  Oct.  1,  1836;  m.  Mar. 

26,  1861,  laaac  G.  Mancheater  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.  They  were 
achool  teachers.  She  began  to  teach  at  the  age  of  16,  and 
taught  at  Cohaaaet  and  Taunton,  Maas.  She  haa  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  philanthropic  work  along  aeveral  linea,  including 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  waa  National  Preaident  of  the  Loyal 
Women  of  American  Liberty.  They  lived  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  Children:  (1)  Hattie  Lewia,  b.  Dec.  14,  1864;  m.  Mar. 
6,  1891,  Frank  N.  Pidge;  (2)  Annie  Maria,  b.  June  6,  1866; 
m.  Sept.  1,  1887,  Arthur  E.  Hill  of  Andover,  Maaa. 

769.  Elijah  C.,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1839. 

760.  Ltdia  J08RHHINE,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  18,  1842;  d. 

June  28.  1846. 

761.  Phrbk  Lavimia,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1844;  d.  Aug. 

16,  1882,  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  m.  Nov.  16,  1866,  at  Dighton, 
Nathan  U.  Chaae  of  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 

762.  Janb  Franorh,  b.  in  Dighton,  Maas.,  Feb.  21,  1860;  m.  Nov. 

22,  1868,  Simeon  M.  Moulton  of  Standisb,  Me.  Now  in  bnai- 
ness  at  Somerset,  Maas.  Children:  (1)  Lewis  E.,  b.  Feb.  26, 
1872.  (2)  Lavinia  Gertrude,  b.  Nov.  6,  1876.  (3)  Willard 
Conkling,  b.  May  81,  1882. 

411  Alfred  Lewis,  born  Feb.  28,  1810  in  Dighton, 
Mass.  He  was  a  mason  by  trade  but  in  1836  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  successfully  engaged  in  the 
jewelry  and  hardware  business,  for  18  years.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Wheaton,  111.,  and  became  a  Trustee  of 
Wheaton  College.  He  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  10, 
1876.  He  married  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  Nov.  16,  1836, 
Hannah  Famham,  b.  Nov.  16,  1807,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Olive  (Leffing^ell)  Famham  of  Plainfield,  Conn. 
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Children  of  Alfred  and  Hannah,  bom  in  Providence : 

763.  Hahhah  Anoblinb,  b.  Nov.  22,  1887;  m.  Feb.  12,  1870,  Gay 

Wellesley  Acheson. 

764.  Habbixt  Adklb,  b.  Mar.  7,  1840;  d.  Aug.  10,  1841. 

766.  Claba  Adxlaidx,  b.  Dec.  10,  1842;  m.  Jane  8,  1864,  George 
Howard  Beecher,  a  nephew  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
son  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecher.  Children:  (1)  Isabella  Anna, 
b.  Apr.  18,  1865,  in  £1  Paso,  Ill. ;  m.  Nov.  17,  1888,  Wans  Al¬ 
bert  of  Wurzburg,  Ger.,(2)  Esther  Harriet,  b.  in  Galesburg, 
IlL.Sept.  0.  1867;  d.  Aug.  27,  1868.  (3)  Jessie  Colton,  b.  in 
Galesburg,  Oct.  7,  1869;  d.  Sept.  18,  1870. 

766.  Emma  Ababxlla,  b.  Aug.  27,  1845;  d.  Mar.  20,  1852. 

767.  Doba  Ella,  b.  Feb.  23,  1847 ;  d.  Mar.  14,  1852. 

768.  JosKPHiNX,  b.  Dec.  25,  1849;  d.  Mar.  25,  1852. 

760.  Helen  Amelia,  b.  Nov.  5,  1858,  a  pastel  crayon  artist  in 
Chicago,  IlL 

412  Sylvester  Lewis,  born  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  May 
2,  1812,  was  a  mason  and  lived  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  died  May  22,  1878.  He  married,  first,  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  July  8,  1833,  Elizabeth  Winslow,  b.  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Jan.  25, 1817  ;  and  died  there  June  6,  1859,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Bowers  and  Elizabeth  (French)  Winslow. 
He  married,  second,  Oct  19,  1859,  Frances  (Shepard) 
Hopkins,  widow  of  Russell  Hopkins.  She  died  Oct.  26, 
1886. 

Children  of  Sylvester  and  Elizabeth,  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence  : 

770.  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  3,  1834;  d.  Sept.  14,  1886. 

771.  Stlvesteb,  b.  Oct  16, 1886;  died  Oct.  18,  1836. 

772.  Hxnbt  Bowbbs,  b.  Nov.  10,  1887. 

773  Benjamin,  b.  Mar.l3, 1843,  oam.,  lives  in  Providence,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War. 

427  Reuben  Lewis,  bom  about  1797,  married  in 
Providence,  R.  1.,  Sarah  Borden  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  He 
died  by  suicide  in  Providence  May  4,  1858,  aged  61  years. 

Children  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  : 

774.  William  Bbown,  b.  Oct  5,  1821,  in  Bristol,  R.  I. 

775.  Jacob  Bobden,  b.  1824? 

776.  Gbobob  Wabbinoton,  b.  abt  1827. 
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435  Edward  Simmons  Lewis,  bom  Nov.  26, 1794 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  possessed  of  rare  literary  and 
musical  gifte,  and  contribute  to  Philadelphia  periodicals. 
He  lived  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  died  Sept  22, 
1829.  He  married  Dec.  3,  1815,  Susan  Jean  Washing¬ 
ton,  lK)ro  Apr.  30,  1795,  and  died  July  2,  1829,  daughter 
of  Lund  and  Susanna  (Greyson)  Washington. 

Children  of  Edward  S.  and  Susan  J. : 

777.  Susan  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  8,  1816;  d.  1845. 

778.  Lund  Washington,  b.  Apr.  11,  1818;  d.  1819. 

779.  Edwabd  Augustus,  b.  Feb.  22,  1820,  in  WashiD^n,  D.  C. 

780.  ViBGiNiA  Bbvebly,  b.  Mar.  27,  1822;  d.  1823. 

445  Augustus  Lewis,  bom  in  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
80,  1832;  married  Dec.  17,  1879,  Sarah  Reed  at  Fontan- 
elle,  Neb. 

Children  of  Augustus  and  Sarah,  bom  in  Fontanelle  : 

781.  Robkbt  j.,  b.  Jan.  14,  1881. 

782.  Sadie  Augusta,  b.  July  20,  1882. 

783.  OscAB  D.,  b.  Nov.  25,  1883. 

447  John  Conrad  Lewis,  bom  in  Portville,  N.  Y., 
April  29,  1834 ;  married  May  14, 1879,  Henrietta  Fennell, 
at  Fontanelle,  Neb.  He  lived  at  Albion,  Neb.,  in  1895. 

Children  of  John  Conrad  and  Henrietta,  bom  in  Albion, 
Neb.: 

784.  Lauba  Kate,  b.  May  24,  1879;  d.  Feb.  27,  1882. 

785.  Lois,  b.  Nov.  14,  1881. 

786.  Emily,  b.  Jan.  28,  1884. 

787.  Augustus  Dan,  b.  June  17,  1886. 

449  Oscar  Lewis,  born  in  Portville,  N.  Y.,  Oct  25, 
1840,  married  Laura  H.  Jones  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  He 
resided  at  Arlington,  Neb.,  in  1896. 

Children  of  Oscar  and  Laura  H. : 

788.  Anna  Kate,  b.  July  22,  1872;  d.  Oct.  4,  1872. 

789.  MabyLois,'  b.  June  2,  1874,  at  Middletown,  Iowa;  m.  Fred 

Webber.  ’ 

790.  Whitiueld  Dan,  b.  Apr.  15,  1877,  at  Fontanelle,  Neb. 

450  Osmar  Lewis,  born  in  Portville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 
1840,  married  Oct.  9,  1868,  Jane  Gibson  at  Fontanelle, 
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Neb.,  and  lives  at  LoeGatoe,  CaL,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  hardware  buainess  with  his  eldest  son. 

Children  of  Osmar  and  Jane,  first  born  at  Burlington, 
rest  at  Fontanelle,  Neb. : 

791.  Gsoboe  R.,  b.  August  23,  1860. 

702.  Alluc  Mat,  b.  Jsn.  30,  1871 ;  d.  May  6,  1870. 

703.  Oebtbudb  Helen,  b.  Jan.  25,  1877. 

704.  Frank,  b.  Oct.  25,  1881;  d.  Oct.  12,  1883. 

705.  Bessie,  b.  Jan.  6,  1886. 

458  James  Richards  Lewis,  bom  in  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  June  28  or  July  5,  1855  (2  family  records) ;  mar¬ 
ried  at  Stanton,  Mich.,  Mar.  24,  1888,  Miriam  Springsteen 
Compton,  bom  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  June  23, 1868,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Springsteen  and  Adelaide  Eliza  (Bishop) 
Compton. 

Children  of  James  Richards  and  Miriam  S.  bom  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

706.  Habbibt  Adelaide,  b.  Apr.  18,  1880. 

797.  Gertrude  Mibbiam,  b.  Apr.  0,  1801. 

706.  Ruth  Hawlet,  b.  July  14,  1808. 

467  Asa  Lewis,  bom  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  Sept  14, 
1781,  lived  at  Concord,  Mass,  for  a  time,  but  returned  to 
Milford,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  Mar.  1,  1810.  He  married 
Rebecca  Davis,  b.  Aug.  80,  1784,  who  died  Nov.  28,1870. 

Children  of  Asa  and  Rebecca  bom  in  his  father’s  house 
in  Milford,  N.  H. : 

700.  Benjamin,  b.  May  23,  1808. 

800.  Asa,  b.  Mar.  3, 1810,  on  the  day  his  father’s  corpse  was  buried. 

469  Charles  Lewis,  bom  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  June 
80,  1785 ;  was  a  lawyer,  and  removed  to  Malden,  Mass., 
where  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years.  He 
was  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  married,  first,  Jan.  24, 
1818,  Elizabeth  Hall  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  born  April 
11,  1787,  and  died  in  Malden,  Dec.  81,  1887.  He  married, 
second,  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1841,  Sabra  Jacques 
Warren,  bom  Mar.  81,  1810,  and  died  in  Malden,  Nov. 
20,  1890.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Malden  School  Com¬ 
mittee  for  several  years.  He  died  in  Malden,  Aug.  7, 1865. 
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Children  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth : 

801.  Chablks  Oliver,  b.  Aug.  17,  1817 ;  m.  Ophelia  Conklin,  and 

lived  in  New  York  city. 

802.  Sabah  Blanchard,  b.  Nov.  18,  1821;  m.  in  Malden,  July  8, 

1844,  Thomas  William  Claggett  of  Upper  Marlborough. 
Prince  George  Co.,  Md.,  and  later  lived  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
808.  Maby  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept  1,  1824,  lived  at  Malden. 

804.  Emily  Avousta,  b.  Nov.  15,  1827;  lived  at  Keokuk,  la. 

Children  of  Charles  and  Sabra  J.  W.,  bom  in  Malden  : 

805.  Ella  Frances,  b.  June  20,  1842;  d.  May  17,  1859. 

800.  Marion  Wabben,  b.  April  21,  1844;  d.  Feb.  27, 1845. 

807.  William  Claooett,  b.  May  9,  1847;  d.  Dec.  9,  1868. 

808.  Cabbie  Blanchard,  b.  Dec.  10,  1849;  d.  May  11,  1857. 

472  William  Martin  Lewis,  born  in  Bridgewater, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  29,  1798.  Was  the  founder  of  Gainesville, 
Ala.,  to  which  he  donated  a  church  and  a  seminary.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  dealer  in  real  estate,  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  a  man  of  wealth  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  greatly  depreciated  the  value  of 
his  property  in  the  South.  He  died  at  Gainesville,  Ala., 
Feb.  13, 1881.  He  married,  first.  Sept.  25,  1828,  Mary 
Bartlett,  born  at  Bristol,  N.H.,  in  1802,  and  died  at  Spring- 
field,  Ala.,  May  28,  1831,  daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Ann 
Bartlett.  He  married,  second.  May  2,  1836,  at  Columbus, 
Miss.,  Aurelia  Hiley  Axtell,  born  at  Windsor,  Mass.,  Oct. 
6,  1811,  and  died  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  July  15,  1865, 
daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Hiley  Axtell  of  Windsor,  Mass. 

Child  of  William  M.  and  Mary,  born  in  Gainesville, 
Ala.: 

809.  William  Fhederick,  b.  May  2,  1831. 

Children  of  William  M.  and  Aurelia  H.,  born  in  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ala. : 

810.  Eliza  Jane,  b.  Aug.  10,  1837;  called  Lida  m.,  at  Gainea- 

ville,  Ala  ,  Jan.  14,  1858,  Charles  Crozat  Converse,  b.  Uct.  7, 
1832,  at  Warren,  Mass.,  son  of  Maxey  Manning  and  Anne 
(Guthrie)  Converse.  He  lives  at  Highwood,  N.  J.  Children; 
(1)  Charles  William,  born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  10,  1864; 
d.  July  29, 1865.  (2)  Clarence  Conyers,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  12,  1867.  Au  author  and  humorous  writer. 
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811.  Stlvxsteb  Cbeswkll,  b.  Aag.  8,  1830. 

812.  Moses  Boabdman,  b.  Aug.  6,  1842;  d.  Jan;  15,  1844. 

813.  Lauba  Aubelia,  b.  April  6,  1844;  d.  April  18,  1846. 

814.  Mabtua  Cbeswell,  b.  May  14,  1846;  d.  Oct.  20,  1862. 

815.  Mabt  Russell,  b.  Oct.  30,  1848;  d.  Aug.  16,  1850. 

816.  Chables Cabbiboton,  b.  Sept  26,  1850;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

Feb.  11,  1873. 

817.  Sallt  Mabtin,  b.  Mar.  27,  1854;  d.  1887,  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

473  Rufus  Graves  Lewis,  bom  in  Bridgewater, 
N.  H.,  Sept.  14, 1800,  was  a  merchant  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  and  dealer  in  real  estate  in  Alabama  and  Mississip¬ 
pi,  a  leading  man  in  the  town,  and  a  patron  of  the  New 
Hampton  Institute.  He  married  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
9,  1828,  Sally  Smith,  bora  April  4, 1806,  and  died  Oct.  16, 
1878,  daughter  of  Daniel  Smith.  He  died  Sept.  27, 1869. 

Children  of  Rufus  G.  and  Sally,  born  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.  : 

818.  An  infant  son. 

810.  Rufus  Smith,  b.  June  14,  1833. 

820.  Edwin  Cbeswell,  b.  Nov.  28,  1836;  grad,  of  Harvard  College, 

1850;  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Laconia,  N.  H.,  Demo¬ 
crat;  member  of  the  Governor's  Council;  served  on  the 
School  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Hampton  Institute.  Lives  in  Laconia,  N.  H.  He  married 
Mrs.  Eliza  B.  (Hilton)  Lewis,  widow  of  his  brother,  Rufus 
Smith  Lewis  (823).  No  issue. 

821.  Sabah  Eliza,  b.  Sept.  4,  1839;  m.  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H., 

June  12,  1866,  Frank  Cutter  Gordon,  b.  at  Biddeford,  Me., 
Mar.  20,  1834,  son  of  Cyrus  and  Ellen  M.  (Cutter)  Gordon  of 
Biddeford,  Me.  Children:  (1)  Ellen  Belle,  b.  April  18, 1867, 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  (2)  Cyrus  Lewis,  b.  July  9,  1869; 
d.  Oct.  31,  1874,  at  Biddeford.  (3)  Benjamin  Lewis,  b.  Oct. 
21,  1871,  at  Biddeford.  (4)  Sally  Lewis,  b.  Feb.  22,  1873, 
at  Biddeford. 

822.  James  Pickebino,  b.  Feb.  10,  1842. 

477  Jonathan  Lewis,  born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  July 
6,  1787,  was  taken  to  Concord,  Vt,  Mar.  20,  1788,  when 
less  than  one  year  old,  and  lived  there  until  his  death, 
Aug.  6,  1877.  He  married  there,  Jan.  5,  1819,  Lucretia 
McCarty  Willard,  bora  April  13, 1794,  at  Hartland,  Vt. 
She  died  in  Concord,  Vt.,  in  1880. 
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Children  of  Jonathan  and  Lucretia  M.,  bom  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Vt. : 

823.  Mart  Mklvina,  b.  Nov.  11,  1810;  d.  Feb.  15,  1883. 

824.  Wabrxn  Clark,  b.  Aag.  18, 1821;  m.,  1st,  at  Concord,  Vt, 

Aug.  18,  1840,  Mehitabel  Brown  Frye,  b.  March  11,  1835,  at 
Concord,  Vt,  and  d.  there  March  25,  18T7,  dan.  of  Hon. 
Harvey  G.  and  Lucy  (Hill)  Frye  of  Concord,  Vt  He  m., 
2d,  at  Lyndon,  Vt,  Oct  20, 1878,  Annette  Augusta  (Frye) 
Burroughs,  a  widow,  and  cousin  of  his  first  wife,  b.  in  Lyn¬ 
don,  Vt,  June  5,  1842,  dau.  of  Henry  B.  and  Rebecca 
(Hovey)  Frye  of  Concord,  Vt  He  lived  at  West  Concord 
nntil  June  30,  1882,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  where  be  is  a  land  surveyor  and  insurance  agent. 

825.  John  Willard,  b.  Aug.  26,  1828. 

826.  Ethan  Nichols,  b.  July  25,  1825. 

827.  Alma  Eliza,  b.  July  28,  1827;  d.,  unm.,  March  30,  1854. 

828.  SuMKBR  West,  b.  April  6,  1820. 

820.  Nanot  C.,  b.  April  11,  1831;  d.  April  10,  1834. 

830.  Adelinb  M.,  b.  Feb.  21,  1834;  d.,  unm.,  July  20,  1850. 

831.  Morrill  C.,  b.  Nov.  20,  1835 ;  d.,  unm.,  Feb.  22,  1857. 

488  Jonathan  Lewis,  bom  in  Roxbuiy,  Vt.,  July 
2,  1793,  and  died  at  Williamstown,  Vt,  June  14,  1870. 
He  married,  first,  at  Williamstown,  April  3,  1817,  Sally 
Smith  of  that  place,  who  died  June  12,  1833.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Mrs.  Amanda  (Wigpn)  Lamphere.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  third,  in  1854,  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Eunice  (Waldo) 
Davis,  b.  in  Williamstown,  Dec.  9,  1798,  where  she  died, 
June  15,  1883,  daughter  of  Anson  and  Mehitabel  (Bur¬ 
roughs)  Waldo.  She  manied,  first,  Feb.  18,  1844,  at 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  Nathan  Davis,  who  died  in  1847. 

Children  of  Jonathan  and  Sally : 

832.  Maria  Sallt,  m.  Herbert  P.  Martin  of  Williamstown,  Vt., 

and  had  Lewis  D.,  an  osteopathic  physician  at  Barre,  Vt. 

833.  Lucinda  Maria,  b.  April  22, 1810; d.,  unm.,  Sept.lO,  1844.  She 

was  a  school  teacher. 

834.  Carlos  Smith,  b.  Feb.  22,  1824;  d.  1854.  He  was  a  teacher  of 

vocal  music  and  a  boatman  on  the  great  lakes.  He  married 
Jane  M.  Danley.  No  issue. 

835.  Elam  Clarke,  b.  March  16,  1826;  attended  public  district 

school,  Newbury  Seminary,  and  Black  River  Academy.  At 
the  age  of  23  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  disliking 
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th«  thought  of  medical  practice,  he  engaged  in  the  bnsineas 
of  dmgs,  medicines,  paints,  oils,  glass,  etc.,  which  he  con- 
tinned  for  forty  years.  lie  remored  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  in 
1853,  and  held  responsible  offices  in  both  city  and  county  of 
Rutland,  Vt. ;  was  president  of  the  Marble  Savings  Bank 
13  years,  and  trustee-director  in  the  Rutland  County  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  for  over  20  years.  He  m.,  1st,  Mar.  13,  1848, 
Emily  Williams  Allen  of  Wallingford,  Vt,  b.  Sept  25,  1825, 
and  d.  June  14,  1894.  He  m.,  2d,  Mar.  4,  1890,  Eliza  John¬ 
son  White  of  South  Hadley  Falla,  Mass.,  b.  Aug.  5,  1885;  d. 
Nov.  13,  1902.  No  issue. 

490  Moses  Lewis*  bom  in  Koxbury,  Vt.,  May  19, 
1797,  was  a  Methodist  minister  connected  with  the  N.  H. 
and  Vt.  conferences,  from  1881  until  his  death,  Sept  26, 
1869.  He  married  Apr.  8,  1819,  Satira  Davenport  born 
May  3,  1799,  who  died  Jan.  8,  1863. 

Children  of  Moses  and  Satira : 

836.  Lucia,  b.  Jan.  21,  1820;  d.  Feb.  6,  1820. 

887.  Fahnt  Satira,  b.  Jan.  20,  1821;  d.  Sept.  5,  1828. 

838.  JvtiA  Asm,  b-  Dec.  29,  1828;  m.  May  4,  1841,  Aaron  Gurdon 

Martin.  Children:  (1)  Gurdon,  b.  July  8,  1848;  (2)  Sati¬ 
ra  Lewis,  b.  Jan.  25,  1863. 

839.  Isaac,  b.  July  5,  1825;  d.  Oct  4,  1844. 

840.  Fannt  Satira,  b.  Jan.  10,  1829;  m.  Mar.  1,  1848,  Luther  H.  J. 

Merrill.  Children:  (1)  Matilda  F.,  b.  Sept  19,  1851,  who 
m.  Jan.  11,  1881,  Lucius  B.  Wright,  and  had  2  children. 

841.  Mosrb,  b.  Mar.  25,  1882;  d.  Sept  3, 1839. 

842.  Emilt  Elizarrtu,  b.  May  26,  1837;  d.  July  11,  1869. 

493  James  Lewis,  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  Feb.  1, 
1785,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1796. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1807,  read  law 
with  Judge  Dana  of  Groton  and  practised  in  Marllioro  in 
1810,  removing  to  Pepperrell,  Mass.,  May  12,  1812.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  and  senate,  and  died 
in  Boston,  Feb.  6,  1845.  He  married  Jan.  17, 1819,  Har¬ 
riet  Parker,  born  Jan.  15.  1798,  and  died  Mar.  26,  1875, 
in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Submit 
(Gilson)  Parker  of  Pepperrell. 
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Children  of  James  and  Harriet,  born  in  Pepperrell : 

843.  Cabolink  Cbosbt,  b.  Dec.  25,  1810;  d.  in  Boston,  Mar.  5,  1880; 

m.  Aug.  21,  1844,  William  Frederick  Freeman  of  Boston. 

844.  Habrikt  Luobbtia,  b.  July  IS,  1822;  d.  in  Boston,  Dec.  29, 

1860;  m.  Feb.  14,  1844,  Charles  M.  Ellis  of  Boston. 

845.  Samuel  Parker,  b.  Not.  16,  1824;  d.  Not.  26,  1882  in  Pepper¬ 

rell;  m.  in  Boston,  Oct.  4,  1870,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Jonas 
Haskins  and  Catherine  (Marshall)  Titus,  a  natiTe  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  was  a  lawyer.  Children:  (1)  Madaline;  (2) 
James. 

846.  Mart  Frances,  b.  Mar.  31,  1830;  m.  June  10,  1857,  Francis 

Augustine  Howe,  b.  in  Pepperrell,  Apr.  20,  1827,  son  of 
James  and  Harriet  (Nason)  Howe.  Children:  (1)  James 
Lewis,  b.  Aug.  4,  1850;  (2)  Francis  Freeman,  b.  1864;  d. 
Dec.  16,  1868;  (3)  Edith  March,  b.  Jan.  21,  1870. 

494  Aaron  Lewis*  born  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  Dec. 
11,  1786,  kept  a  hotel  in  Groton,  Mass.,  on  the  great 
road,  so-called,  leading  from  Boston  to  Vermont.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  9th  regiment  of  Groton  during  the 
war  of  1812-15,  resigned  and  was  released  Sept.  1,  1814, 
and  died  in  Groton,  Oct.  9,  1849.  He  married  Dec.  28, 
1814,  Sarah  Spaulding,  born  in  Groton,  Oct.  25,  1790, 
and  died  there  Apr.  19,  1832,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Ab¬ 
igail  (Hall)  Spaulding  of  Groton,  Mass. 

Children  of  Aaron  and  Sarah,  born  in  Groton: 

847.  Geobob  Coubtland,  b.  June  80,  1815;  d.  Jan.  16,  1820. 

848.  William  Andrew,  b.  Not.  3, 1818;  d.  unm.,  July  30,  1893. 

840.  Ellen  Augusta,  b.  Not.  0, 1821;  m.  in  New  York,  Sept.  13, 

1845?,  Joseph  Augustus  Tucker  of  Pepperrell,  Mass.,  and 
d.  in  Koxbury,  Mass.,  July  29,  1883;  no  issue. 

850.  Gboboe  Coubtland,  b.  Jan.  29,  1825. 

851.  Elizabeth  James,  b.  Mar.  28,  1828;  school  teacher;  d.  unm. 

at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Sept.  11,  1883. 

495  Levi  Lewis*  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  Nov.  28, 
1788,  lived  in  Groton  until  1815,  when  he  removed  to 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  he  kept  the  store  in  the  North 
Village  until  his  death,  June  28,  1839.  He  dealt  quite 
extensively  in  lands.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1823,  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1833.  He  left  10 
children  under  21  years  of  age  at  his  death.  He  married 
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Sept  17, 1817,  Abigail  Ballard,  bom  in  I^ncaster,  Ang.  15, 
1800,  and  died  there  Sept.  18,  1867,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Abigail  (Richardson)  Ballard  of  Leominster,  Mass. 
Children  of  Levi  and  Abigail,  bom  in  Lancaster: 

852.  Lkvi,  b.  Dec.  21,  1818. 

853.  Abigail,  b.  Jane  13,  1820;  d.  Jan.  28,  1898;  m.  Solomon  Gar¬ 

ter;  lived  in  Boston,  Msm. 

854.  Jackson,  b.  Feb.  1,  1822;  d.  Oct27,  1887,  at  San  Jose,  Califor¬ 

nia. 

855.  M ABTUA,  b.  Feb.  9,  1824;  d.  Jan.  15,  1825. 

856.  Cbosbt,  b.  Apr.  24,  1825. 

857.  Augustus,  b.  Jan.  12,  1827;  d.  Nov.  24,  1881. 

858.  Francis,  b.  Sept.  15,  1828;  d.  June  18,  1876,  at  San  Jose,  Oalif. 

859.  Mabtha  Janb,  b.  Oct  15,  1830;  m.  at  Westminster,  Mass., 

June  21,  1859,  Joseph  Balcom  Sawyer,  b.  in  Templeton, 
Mass.,  Oct  21,  1819;  d.  Oct  10,  1883;  son  of  John  and  Lacy 
(Balcom)  Sawyer  of  Templeton,  Mass.  He  was  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  chairs  and  inventor  and  patentee  of  machinery  lor 
weaving  rattan  chair  seating.  Children  b.  in  Templeton: 
(1)  Warren  Francis,  b.  Mar.  25,  1860;  d.  June  30,  1860;  (2) 
Burnside  Ellsworth,  b.  Oct.  10,  1861;  (3)  Louis  Joseph,  b. 
June  10,  1863;  pastor  of  a  church  at  Seattle,  Wash.;  (4) 
Albert  Harris,  b.  June  23,  1868;  (5)  Frank  Hastings,  b. 
Sept  28,  1869. 

860.  Susan  Augusta,  b.  June  28,  1832;  d.  Feb.  12,  1852. 

861.  Luct  Elizabkth,  b.  Feb.  1,  1834;  d.  Nov.  4,  1890,  in  Seattle; 

m.  Amos  Holbrook  Harris. 

862.  William  Augustus,  b.  Feb.  1,  1834;  d.  July  1,  1892,  at  Capi¬ 

tols,  Calif. 

863.  James  Ballard,  b.  Aug.  21,  1836;  d.  Nov.  19,  1887,  at  San 

Jose,  Calif. 

496  Andrew  Lewis,  born  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  Oct. 
19,  1790,  was  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  died  at 
Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  Nov.  30,  1840.  He  mar¬ 
ried  at  Newport,  Ky.,  Oct.  1,  1829,  Mary  Aurelia  Mayo, 
b.  at  Newport,  Aug.  11,  1803,  and  died  there  May  4, 
1844,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Putnam)  Mayo  of 
Belpre  Station,  Ky. 

Children  of  Andrew  and  Mary  A. : 

864.  Augusta  Mato,  b.  in  Newport,  Ky.,  July  2,  1830;  m.  Sept. 
10,  1851,  Henry  K.  Lindsey,  b.  in  Newport,  Ky.,  Nov.  3, 
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1825,  ion  of  John  B.  and  Maria  (Noble)  Lindsey  of  Newport, 
Ky.  She  died  at  Covington,  Ky.,  Feb.  26,  1886.  Children; 
(1)  Aurelia,  b.  Oct.  1,  1862,  in  Newport,  Ky. ;  (2)  Lizzie 
Maria,  b.  July  21,  1854,  in  Newport,  Ky. ;  (3)  Henry  Augus¬ 
tus,  b.  Aug.  29,  1856,  in  Covington,  Ky.;  (4)  Louisa,  b. 
May  12,  1862;  d.  Aug.  23,  1862,  in  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio;  (5) 
Augusta  Lewis,  b.  June  4, 1868,  in  Covington,  Ky.;  d.  Apr. 
12,  1872. 

865.  Maby  Cbosby,  b.  Apr.  11,  1833;  d.  at  Newport,  Ky.,  Feb.  23, 

1845. 

866.  Andbew,  b.  July  30,  1835;  d.  at  Pepperrell,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 

1855,  of  typhoid  fever,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
E.  Augusta  Tucker. 

499  Frederick  Augustus  Lewis,  bom  in  Groton, 
Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1798,  removed  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in 
1816,  and  thence  to  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1823,  where  he  built 
a  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Pine  streets  in 
1825,  and  engaged  in  various  industries  until  1848,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  died  there  Dec.  23, 1867. 
He  married  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Aug.  3  or  6,  1824  (3, 
Fisher  Record  ;  6,  Family  Record),  Sally  Fisher,  born 
July  16,  1800,  and  died  in  Belfast,  Oct.  25,  1878,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jacob  and  Nancy  Carter  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Children  of  Frederick  A.  and  Sally  Lewis,  born  in 
Belfast,  Me. : 

867.  Henbiktta,  b.  July  11,  1825;  m..  Sept  8, 1868,  Nathan  Walker 

of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  son  of  Abel  and  Sally  (Bowley)  Walker 
of  Sooth  Hope,  Me.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  sheriff,  and  d. 
June  1,  1877;  when  his  widow  removed  to  Belfast.  No 
issue. 

868.  Augustus,  b.  May  16,  1827.  He  went  to  California  July  9, 

1849;  made  one  voyage  to  Oregon  as  mate  of  a  ship,  after 
which  he  was  in  government  employ,  boating  on  the  bay  and 
river  as  pilot.  Said  to  be  living  in  San  Francisco  or  San 
Jose  in  1898,  unm. 

869.  James,  b.  Feb.  24,  1829.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in 

Belfast,  Me.,  and  went  into  business  in  Boston,  March,  1880, 
and  removed  to  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1887,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  m.  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1860,  Martha 
Hoyt  Sanborn,  b.  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  April  18,  1821, 
and  d.  in  Boston,  Apr.  22,  1887,  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy 
(Sanborn)  Sanborn  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  No  issue. 

870.  Fbedebiok,  b.  Sept.  10,  1835. 
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500  William  Crosby  Lewis,  born  in  Groton, 
Mass.,  Sept  15,  1800,  where  he  died  Sept.  18,  1861.  He 
married  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  Oct  2,  1835,  Emeline  Au¬ 
gusta  Bellows,  daughter  of  Asahel  and  Hannah  (Valen¬ 
tine)  Bellows.  Lived  in  Groton,  where  he  was  sheriff. 

Child  of  William  Crosby  and  Emeline  Augusta,  born 
in  Groton: 

871.  William  Hksbt  Habbibon,  b.  Nor.  30,  1840.  Hb  received 
his  early  education  at  Lawrence  Academy,  and  graduated  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  in  1884, 
and  practiced  at  Bergen  Point  and  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1861 
be  dropped  the  name  of  Harrison.  He  m.,  let  Dec.  24, 1861, 
Serene,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Maria  Ann  (Churchill) 
Buffington  of  Boxbnry,  Maas.,  who,  on  Sept.  10,  1870,  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce.  He  m.,  2d,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct  4, 1800, 
Olivia  Prescott  Woodford,  b.  in  New  York  City,  Oct  22, 
1862,  daughter  of  Oliver  Prescott  and  Elizabeth  (Bnmell) 
Woodford,  of  Irvington  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.  He  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  heart  disease,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  April  24, 
1006,  where  he  had  resided  for  several  years.  He  was  a 
genial,  whole-eonled  gentleman,  highly  esteemed  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lived. 

501  Marshall  Lewis,  bom  in  Townsend,  Mass., 
Oct.  16,  1794,  died  Sept  11,  1825,  of  fever  caused  by 
running  after  a  mnaway  yoke  of  oxen.  Sept  27,  1825, 
administration  was  granted  on  his  estate,  his  widow  Sally 
and  ofdy  child,  Marshall  A.,  being  named  as  heirs  (Middle¬ 
sex  County  Probate  Records,  file  9980).  He  married.  May 
80,  1822,  Sally  Adams,  bom  in  Townsend,  Dec.  4,  1799, 
daughter  of  Capt  Joseph  and  Mary  (Brooks)  Adams  of 
Townsend,  Mass.  After  his  death  she  married,  second, 
Samuel  Warner,  who  died  May  24,  1880,  by  whom  she 
had  four  children.  She  died  May  13,  1880. 

Child  of  Marshall  and  Sally,  bora  in  Townsend  : 

872.  Mabbball  Adamb,  b.  April  16,  1828 ;  m..  May  28,  1866,  a 
daughter  of  Amoa  and  Martha  (Choate)  Carter  of  Bine 
Hill,  Me.,  b.  May  8,  1887.  He  was  engagisd  in  the  notion 
business  on  Washington  street  near  Comhill,  Boston,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  office,  with  the  door  fastened,  on  May 
28, 1883.  He  lived  in  Newton,  Mass. 
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502  Eri  Lewis,  born  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  July  29, 
1796,  lived  at  Mason,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Townsend,  Mass.,  and  lx)ught  a  farm,  upon  which  he  and 
his  wife  died.  He  married,  Nov.  23,  1820,  Roxie  Going 
of  Mason,  N.  H.  He  died  July  29,  1871. 

Children  of  Eri  and  Roxie,  l^rn  in  Mason,  N.  H. : 

873.  Roxana,  b.  June  24,  1822;  m.,  June  13,  1844,  Thonuu  Farrar, 

at  Townsend.  Child:  (1)  Flora  C.,  b.  Sept.  2,  1865;  a  music 
teacher  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

874.  Sally  Mabshall,  b.  July  20,  1824;  m.  George  Brackett,  son 

of  Nathan  and  Betsey  Brackett  of  Hillsboro,  N.  H.;  school 
teacher. 

875.  Nancy,  b.  July  20,  1827;  d.  March  21,  1876;  m.  Oct.  22,  1848, 

Harry  Williams,  b.  in  Ireland,  d.  in  Townsend,  March  17, 
1877.  Children,  b.  in  Townsend,  except  1st :  (1)  Sarah  A., 
b.  Dec.  17,  1840,  in  Va.;  d.  May  20,  1875.  (2)  Elixa  R.,  b. 
Dec.  30,  1851;  m..  Sept.  4,  1773,  Bowman  C.  Nickerson;  d. 
April  10,  1807.  (3)  James  H.,  b.  Oct.  20,  1853;  d.  Sept.  3, 
1854.  (4)  John  T.,  b.  July  25,  1856;  d.  Aug.  30.  1856.  (5) 
Alice  M.,b.  Aug.  21,  1858;  d.  Aug.  13,  1864.  (6)  Harry  A.,b. 
Nov.,  1867;  d.  Aug.  5,  1868. 

876.  Ebi  Brainard,  b.  June  6,  1820;  died  at  Amherst  College 

while  studying  for  the  ministry. 

504  Ithra  Lewis,  bom  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  Jan. 
14,  1801,  was  a  selectman  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  eleven 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1846.  He  died 
Mar.  27,  1884,  when  it  was  written  of  him,  “A  grand 
old  Hero  is  fallen.”  He  married,  first,  Nov.  2,  1826,  Mary 
Howard,  bom  Feb.  15,  1804,  and  died  Oct.  16,  1847, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Scripture)  How¬ 
ard  of  Lunenburg.  He  married,  second.  May  2,  1848, 
Charlotte  Brown,  who  died  in  Lunenburg,  May  8,  1882, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Theodosia  (Ashley)  Brown  of 
Lunenburg. 

Children  of  Ithra  and  Mary,  bom  in  Lunenburg : 

877.  Jambs,  b.  July  25,  1827;  d.  Apr.  10,  1853. 

878.  Martha,  b.  Aug.  4,  1831;  m.,  June  4,  1851,  George  Harring¬ 

ton,  b.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  April  6,  1826,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Relief  (Watkina)  Harrington  of  Walpole,  N.  H.  Child;  (1) 
James  Lewis,  b.  Oct.  17,  1854. 

870.  Mary,  b.  Apr.  28,  1838;  d.  July  2,  1888. 

880.  Mary,  b.  Jan.  7,  1840;  d.  Oct.  10,  1847. 
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Children  of  Ithra  and  Charlotte,  bom  in  Lunenburg : 

881.  Mast,  b.  May  8, 1850;  m.,  Jan.  22,  1879,  Isaac  Frederick  Duran, 

b.  in  Carlisle,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1844,  son  of  George  Frederick 
and  Lucy  A.  F.  Duran  of  Carlisle,  Mass.  Child:  (1)  Arthur  F., 
b.  in  Lunenburg,  Sept  7,  1885;  d.  in  Acton,  Mar.  10,  1887. 

882.  Chablottk,  b.  Nov.  25,  1854;  m.,  April  10,  1879,  Herman  Les¬ 

lie  Duran,  b.  in  Carlisle,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1852,  son  of  George 
Frederick  and  Lucy  A.  F.  Duran  of  Carlisle,  Mass.  Chil¬ 
dren:  (1)  Roy  Leslie,  b.  in  Lunenburg,  Oct  26,  1881;  (2) 
Ethel  Marrian,  b.  in  Acton,  Mar.  12,  1891. 

506  Hamor  Lewis,  bom  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  Aug. 
20,  1805,  lived  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  died  there,  Oct.  19, 
1886.  He  married,  first,  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  Nov.  22, 
1832,  Olive  Marshall,  born  in  Lunenburg,  Oct.  11,  1811, 
and  died  in  Townsend,  April  8,  1841,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Polly  (Harrington)  Marshall.  He  married,  second. 
Sept.  30,  1841,  Lucy  Stevens,  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  H., 
Dec.  8, 1812. 

Children  of  Hamor  and  Olive,  born  in  Townsend : 

883.  Ellen,  b.  Jan.  22,  1837;  d.  in  infancy. 

884.  Hannah  Augusta,  b.  Sept.  15,  1840;  d.,  unm.,  Feb.  2,  1890. 

Children  of  Hamor  and  Lucy,  born  in  Townsend : 

885.  Selina,  b.  Feb.  14,  1845;  m.,  in  Townsend,  Sept  23,  1869,  Al¬ 

bert  H.  Fessenden  of  Townsend.  Children,  b.  at  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich.:  (1)  Willie  Pitt,  b.  Feb.  7, 1871.  (2)  Nora  Belle, 
b.  Jan.  7,  1894.  (3)  Emeat  Garfield,  b.  Aug.  20,  1882.  (4) 
Roy  Alfred,  b.  Dec.  15,  1887. 

886.  PoBTBB  James,  b.  Oct  23,  1846. 

887.  Oba  Ann,  b.  Sept.  27,  1848;  school  teacher;  d.,  unm..  Sept. 

21,  1878. 

888.  WiLBUB,  b.  Mar.  28,  1852;  m.  Dec.  12,  1894,  Alice  Newcomb. 

Had  (1)  Beatrice  Linda,  b.  Oct.  20,  1896. 

888a.  Chablbs  Henbt,  b.  Feb.  19,  1846;  m.  June  10,  1873,  Lucy 
Moors,  b.  in  Groton,  Feb.  28,  1849,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Hubbard)  Moors.  Had  (1)  Joseph  Danforth,  b.  in  Sterling, 
Mass..  Aug.  29,  1877. 

888b.  Fbancis  Danfobth,  b.  Sept.  22, 1867 ;  m.  in  West  Groton,  Not. 
10, 1898,  Mary  Abby  Hill,  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.  29, 
1867,  dan.  of  Charles  Henry  and  Mary  Susan  (McIntyre) 
Hill.  Had  (1)  Lawrence  Hill,  b.  Not.  28,  1899,  in  Groton. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ENGLISH  NOTES  ABOUT  EARLY  SETTLERS  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


Communicmted  by  Lothrop  Witbington,  30  Little  Russell  Stnet* 
W.  C.,  London  (including  “  Gleanings by  Henry  Fits 
Gilbert  Waters,  not  before  printed). 


{Contintted  from  Vol.  XLIII,  page  320.) 


William  SHEAPFBof  Cranbrooke,  Kent,  yeoman,  29  De¬ 
cember  1615,  proved  9  January  1616.  To  the  poor  of  Crane- 
brooke  ten  pounds.  To  my  sister  Margaret  Courthopp  widow 
ten  pounds.  The  same  to  my  sister  Mary  Conchman  widow. 
To  Richard  Sheaffe,  son  of  my  brother  Thomas  SheafFe  de¬ 
ceased,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  Edmond  Sheaffe,  another  of 
his  sons,  ten  pounds.  To  Mr.  Doctor  Thomas  Sheaffe,  another 
of  the  sons  of  my  said  brother,  twenty  pounds.  To  Harmon 
Sheaffe,  another  son,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  Thomas  Sheaffe 
son  of  the  foresaid  Richard  Sheaffe,  fifty  pounds  and  to  Rich¬ 
ard,  brother  of  said  Thomas,  fifty  pounds,  to  Harman,  another 
brother,  twenty  pounds  (at  age  of  twenty  one),  to  Joane 
Bottinge,  the  daughter  of  my  cousin  Richard  Sheaffe,  twenty 
pounds  and  the  same  to  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Helene 
Sheaffe,  other  of  his  daughters  (the  last  named  at  age  of 
seventeen  years).  To  Thomas  Sheaffe,  the  son  of  my  cousin 
John  SheaJfe  deceased,  twenty  pounds.  To  Phinees  Fletcher 
and  Gyles  Fletcher  his  brother,  sons  of  Mr.  Doctor  Gyles 
Fletcher  deceased,  to  either  of  them  twenty  pounds,  and  to- 
Ann  Fletcher,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  said  Mr.  Doctor 
Fletcher,  twenty  pounds.  To  John  and  Alexander  Courthopp, 
sons  of  my  cousin  Peter  Courthopp  ‘‘which"  dwells  in  the 
house  with  me,  to  either  of  them  thirty  pounds,  and  to  Kath- 
eryn  Courthopp,  their  sister,  thirty  pounds.  Thomas  Sheaffe 
my  kinsman  hath  mortgaged  unto  me  a  piece  of  meadow  con¬ 
taining  four  acres  (for  payment  of  eighty  eight  pounds  upon 
the  25***  day  of  June  1626).  If  he  do  pay  it,  then  I  give  and- 
bequeath  the  same  unto  Mary  Courthopp,  another  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  said  Peter.  But  if  it  is  not  paid,  then  I  give  the 
said  piece  of  ground  to  the  said  Mary.  To  Thomas  Sheaffe  son 
of  my  cousin  Alexander  Sheaffe  deceased  forty  pounds  and  to- 
Alexander,  Katheryn,  and  Mary  Sheaffe,  his  brother  and  sis¬ 
ters,  twenty  pounds  apiece.  To  Thomas  Ruck,  son  of  John 
Ruck  that  married  my  brother  Thomas  Sheaffe’s  daughter, 
twenty  pounds.  My  executor  shall  put  out  twenty  pounds  to 
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the  best  profit  and  pay  the  same  profit  to  my  sister  Mary 
Couchman,  for  the  term  of  her  natui^  life,  and  after  her  de¬ 
cease  to  the  children  of  her  son  William  Couchman  the  same 
twenty  ponnds,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them.  Money 
owing  unto  me  by  Alexander  Brickenden.  To  Mr.  Ekldy,  if  he 
do  preach  at  my  funeral,  twenty  shillings.  If  not,  then  but 
ten  shillings.  To  Edmond  and  Henry  Fletcher,  sons  of  Mr 
Doctor  Gyles  Fletcher,  twenty  pounds  apiece  and  to  Mary, 
Judeth,  I^iscilla,  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  daughters  of  the 
said  Mr  Doctor  fletcher,  ten  pounds  apiece.  To  John,  Ed¬ 
mond,  Samuel,  Mary,  and  Helene  Sheaffe,  sons  and  daughters  of 
my  kinsman  John  Sheaffe  deceased,  ten  pounds  apiece.  To  my 
foresaid  kinsman  Mr.  Doctor  Sheaffe  a  lease  of  certain  woodland 
in  Fryttenden  &c.  upon  condition  that  he  shall  pay  all  such 
legacies  as  I  have  g^ven  and  bequeathed.  A  lot  of  silver  dis¬ 
tributed.  To  my  cousin  Roberts,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Brenchley,  and  unto  himself,  to  either  of  them  a  gold 
ring  with  death’s  head  in  it,  to  be  worth  thirteen  shillings 
four  pence  apiece.  Chairs,  tables,  forms,  and  stools  in  ^e 
house  to  remain  there.  Bedding  to  Ann  wife  of  the  foresaid 
Peter  Courthopp.  A  certain  portion  of  household  effects  to 
my  cousin  Richard  Shsaffe’s  wife  for  her  children  and  another 
for  Edmond  Sheaffe,  for  his  children  Ac.  Godson  John,  son  of 
Peter  Courthopp,  to  have  two  books  of  martyrs  and  my  great 
bible  and  his  brother  Alexander  my  other  bible.  Then  follows 
his  will  disposing  of  his  lands,  Ac.  To  William,  son  of  Mr. 
Doctor  Thomas  Sheaffe,  the  messuage  wherein  I  now  inhabit 
and  the  land,  Ac.  (fifty  four  acres),  to  come  into  possession  at 
age  of  twenty  (me.  To  Edmond,  son  of  brother  Thomas,  the 
house  wherein  he  dwells,  and  the  land  (ten  acres)  in  Cran- 
bnwke  at  a  place  called  Upper  Wylsley,  now  in  the  tenure  of 
the  said  Edm(md.  To  Harmon,  son  of  cousin  Richard,  half  a 
house  with  lands  in  Brenchley  and  Pepingbury  als  Pembery, 
at  twenty  one.  To  Thomas  son  of  Alexander  Sheaffe  a  mes¬ 
suage  made  up  into  two  dwellings  (one  occupied  by  Mary 
Couchman).  John  Sharpey  a  witness. 

Proved  by  Thomas  ShMfff,  S.  T.  P. 

Weldon,  7. 

Thomas  Sheafk  of  Cranbrooke  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
yeoman,  16  August  1604,  proved  3  October  1604.  He  men- 
turns  wife  Mary,  son  Richard  Sheafe,  sons  Giles  Fletcher, 
George  Roberts,  Peter  Courthopp,  and  Stephen  Brett,  brother 
William  Sheaffe,  son  in  law  John  Ruck,  son  John  Sheafe, 
wife’s  brother  Thomas  Harmon,  Edmund  Sheafe,  son  of  son 
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John,  Phebe,  widow  of  son  Alexander,  son  Thomas  Sheafe, 
Thomas  Sheafe,  son  of  son  Alexander,  son  Harmon  Sheafe, 
and  others. 

Cofuistory  Court,  Canterbury,  Fol.  40,  p.  6S. 

John  Sheafe  of  Goodhurst  in  Kent,  yeoman,  26  Decem¬ 
ber  1608,  proved  28  February  1608.  He  mentions  wife  Kathe¬ 
rine,  sons  Thomas,  Samuel,  ^mund,  and  John  Sheafe,  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary,  wife  of  John  Glidd,  daughter  Ann,  and  a  child  un¬ 
born. 

Consistory  Court,  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Sheafe,  29  May,  proved  July  1618.  To  my  two 
sisters  Anne  and  Ellen  the  twenty  pounds  given  me  by  my 
uncle  William  Sheafe. 

Letters  issued  to  Katherine  Byrch,  natural  mother  of  the 
Deceased. 

Meade,  78. 

Harmon  Sheafe  of  Wickham,  parish  of  Welford  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  clerk,  5  August  1615,  proved  22  January  1629  by  his 
widow.  To  wife  Sara  all  that  one  messuage  or  tenement 
which  I  have,  situate  and  being  in  the  parish  of  Cranbrook, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of 
Samuel  Harman,  brewer,  with  all  the  appertenancee  thereto 
belonging ;  and  all  my  household  stuff  in  Berks,  Kent,  and 
Essex. 

Witnesses :  Thomas  Bucke,  Bichard  Knight,  and  Jo :  Whit- 
locke. 

Seroope,  S. 

Geobqe  Bobebts  of  Brenchley,  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
gentleman,  10  February  1616,  proved  16  February  1617.  To  be 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Brenchley  near  the  place  where 
my  father  was  buried.  To  Bichard  Austin,  minister  ofBening- 
ton,  Kent,  forty  shillings,  to  make  a  sermon  at  my  funeral,  and 
to  Mr.  Henshawe,  vicar  of  Brenchley,  ten  shillings  to  see  it 
accomplished.  To  my  mother,  Margaret  Boberts,  ten  pounds. 
To  my  god  son  George  Gyles  of  Tenterden.  To  Edward  Wood- 
war,  my  sister’s  son.  To  Samuel  Grenwell,  my  sister’s  son, 
John  Grenwell,  his  brother,  and  Sarah  and  Anne  Grenwell. 
To  my  sister  Maundy  (her  husband  not  to  molest  my  execu¬ 
trix),  her  son  Thomas  Maundy  and  daughter  Elizabeth 
Maundy.  To  my  cousin  Mary  Beader.  To  my  sister  Margerie 
Sheffe  ten  pounds  within  one  year  after  my  decease.  My  wife 
Mary  Boberts  to  be  executrix.  Bichard  Weekes  of  Horsman- 
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den,  gentleman,  and  John  Aueten  the  elder,  of  Horsmanden, 
clothier,  to  be  overseers. 

Meade,  18. 

Mart  Rand,  wife  of  Raphe  Rande,  of  Oxted  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  clerk  (by  mark)  24  June  1636,  proved  9  March 
1638.  To  be  buried  either  in  Oxley  (sic)  church  or  in  Brench- 
ley  church  in  Kent.  To  the  poor  of  Brenchley  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  within  two  months  after  my  decease.  To  my  well 
beloved  husband  Mr  Raphe  Rande  forty  shillings.  To  my 
loving  daughter  the  Lady  Margaret  Roberts  ten  pounds,  to 
make  her  a  piece  of  plate.  To  my  cousin  James  Rand,  the 
apothecary,  forty  shillings  to  make  him  a  ring.  To  Elizabeth 
Rande,  wife  of  the  said  James,  twenty  shillings  (for  a  ring). 
To  Martha  Fissenden  the  elder  five  marks  if  she  be  living 
at  the  time  of  my  decease.  I  give  unto  my  cousin  Phineas 
Fletcher,  clerk,  twenty  pounds  of  lawful  English  money.  To 
my  cousin  Richard  Sheaf e  the  elder,  of  Rowenden,  Kent, 
ten  pounds.  To  my  god-daughter  Mary  Rande,  daughter  of 
Mr  Doctor  Rande,  five  pounds  at  her  age  of  eighteen  years  to 
make  her  a  piece  of  plate. 

I  give  unto  my  cousin  Joane  Fletcher,  late  the  wife  of  Mr 
Doctor  Amyes,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful  English 
money,  to  be  paid  within  three  years  after  my  decease  if  she 
be  then  living  and  dwelling  within  this  Realm.  To  my  cousin 
Joane,  the  wife  of  Jonas  Botting,  five  pounds  of  English  mon¬ 
ey  within  three  years  Ac.  if  she  be  then  living.  To  my 
grand  child  Margaret  Roberts,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Roberts,  my  cabinet  with  the  two  locks  and  all  things 
in  it,  at  my  decease.  To  my  grand  child  Mary  Roberts, 
one  other  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Sir  Walter, 
my  church  bible  and  my  little  chest  with  the  lock  and 
key.  To  my  grand  child  Walter  Roberts  (a  minor)  one 
joyned  chest,  with  all  the  linen  therein  being.  To  John  and 
William  Roberts,  my  grandchildren,  five  pounds  apiece.  To 
John  Best,  servant  to  my  husband,  twenty  shillings  within  a 
half  year  after  my  decease.  To  my  kinsmen  Phineas  Fletcher 
and  Richard  Sheafe  the  first  yeat^s  rents  &c.  of  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  called  Flyeshott  Cawsye  and 
Sindrell  in  Brenchley  and  Horsmanden,  Kent,  first  deducting 
&c.  for  the  good  of  my  sister  Anne  Courthopp ;  and  if  my 
said  sister  Anne  do  die  before  the  said  first  year  then,  out  of 
the  said  first  year’s  rent,  unto  John,  Alexander,  and  Mary 
Courthopp,  children  of  my  said  sister,  ten  pounds  apiece.  I 
give  the  second  year’s  rent  Ac.  to  my  husband,  Mr  Raphe 
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Rande,  for  the  good  and  behoof  of  the  five  daughters  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Kaphe  Rande,  son  to  my  said  husband,  they  being  grand 
children  to  my  said  husband.  The  two  last  years’  rent  &c.  to 
my  grand  son  Walter  Roberts,  and  he  to  be  executor.  My 
kinsmen  Phineas  Fletcher  and  Richard  Sheafe  to  be  over¬ 
seers. 

Harvey,  J^5. 

Thomas  Sheafe,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  parson  of  Welford 
in  the  County  of  Berks,  4  June  1639,  proved  2  March  1639 
by  Thomas  and  Edmond  Sheafe,  sons  and  executors. 

To  my  son  Grindall  Sheafe  my  lands  and  houses  in  Hunger- 
ford  and  Inkpen,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  and  to  his  heirs 
forever,  and  all  my  books  in  my  study  and  house  at  Windsor 
and  in  my  study  and  house  at  Wickham,  parish  of  Welford, 
except  my  book  of  martyrs  and  six  lesser  books,  to  be  chosen 
by  my  loving  wife.  To  son  Grindall  the  lease  of  my  house  at 
Newbury,  lately  a  new  house,  and  fifteen  pounds  in  money  to 
bear  the  charge  of  his  degree  as  Bachellor  in  Divinity,  in  case 
he  take  not  that  degree  before  my  decease.  To  my  son  Thomas 
Sheafe  my  coppice  of  wood  and  the  cottage  belonging  to  it  in 
the  parish  of  ^nenden  in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  the  two 
carpets  which  my  late  wife  brought  me.  To  my  daughter  Doro¬ 
thy  Whitfield  a  pair  of  fustian  blankets  in  my  house  at  Wind¬ 
sor.  To  the  poor  of  the  parishes  in  which  my  most  abode  hath 

been,  Windsor,  Wickham, - .  To  my  seven  children  here 

now  named,  viz  :  sons  Edmond,  Grindall,  Edward,  daughters 
Whitfield,  Weasley,  Norwood,  and  Hesilrige.  Sons  Thomas 
and  Edmond  to  be  executors. 

Coventry,  38. 

Alce  Sheafe  of  New  Windsor  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
widow,  4  April  1649,  proved  6  February  1649  by  Andrew 
Plumpton,  Executor.  To  be  buried  in  the  Castle  church  of 
Windsor  near  my  father’s  grave.  I  remit  what  my  brother  Ed¬ 
ward  Osborne  oweth  me  and  give  him  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  more,  and  to  his  wife  Constance  Osborne  five  pounds 
&c.  and  to  their  four  children,  Constance,  Rose,  Nicholas, 
Andrew  Osborne,  fifty  pounds  apiece  (the  two  sons  at  twenty 
one).  To  my  cousin  Elizabeth  Babbington  and  her  husband 
Abraham  ^bbington  and  their  two  children.  To  John  Os¬ 
borne,  son  of  my  brother  John  deceased.  To  the  widow  of  my 
cousin  William  Osborne,  deceased,  and  her  son.  To  my  cousin 
Andrew  Plumpton  and  his  five  children,  Richard,  William, 
Margaret,  Andrew,  and  Elizabeth.  I  remit  what  my  cousin 
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Henry  Plampton  oweth  me  and  gire  him  thirty  pounds,  and 
to  his  wife  Christian  Plumpton  five  pounds,  and  to  their  three 
children  five  pounds  apiece.  To  my  coiuin  William  Osborne,  of 
Suffolk,  forty  shillings. 

Then  I  give  to  Mary  Sheafe,  the  daughter  of  my  son  in 
law  Dcor(?)  Sheafe,  the  money  that  her  father  oweth  me,  if 
she  be  living  at  my  decease.  If  not,  then  I  give  it  to  her  father. 
To  Anne  Spencer,  my  goddaughter.  To  my  maid  Elizabeth 
Binfield.  To  Elizabeth  Bridgers,  servant  to  my  cousin  Plump- 
ton,  and  the  rest  of  his  servants  that  shall  be  with  him  at  my 
decease.  To  my  cousin  Joseph  Riddier,  my  god  son,  &c. 

Pembroke,  St. 


Whbkleb 

John  Whbklbb,  priest  of  Briggewater.  Will  [in  Latin] 
22  September  1483;  proved  26  January  1483-4.  To  be  buried 
in  church  at  Briggewater  aforesaid.  To  vicar  of  said  parish 
church  36  4d.  To  each  presbyter  of  said  church  8d.  To  three 
clerks  of  said  church  12d.  To  the  churchwardens  8d.  To 
St.  Katherine’s  altar  in  same  church  3  lbs.  wax  and  20d.  To 
altar  of  St.  Gregory  3  lbs.  wax  and  20d.  To  altar  of  Trin¬ 
ity  3  lbs.  wax  and  20d.  To  altar  of  St.  Erasmus  3  lbs.  wax 
and  20d.  To  Alice  Lve  of  Briggewater  a  tenement  in  the 
weststrete  in  which  John  Clement  now  lives,  and  one  in  which 
Walter  Martyn  Bedeman  now  dwells,  and  one  in  Frerynstrete 
in  which  said  Alice  dwells,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  John 
Kendale,  John  Drewe,  Robert  Phillips,  Rector  of  Chilton, 
John  Baitlett,  John  Moddeslyghte,  Thomas  Haberfeld.  Res¬ 
iduary  legatee  and  executor :  John  Drewe.  Overseers  :  Rob¬ 
ert  Phillipp  and  John  Bartelett. 

Logge,  8. 

Aonbs  Whblbb.  Will  [in  Latin]  1  July  1493 ;  proved  16 
November  1493.  My  spirit  to  God  almighty  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints.  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  Shrewton.  To  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Sarum,  12d.  To  the  light  of  St.  Katherine  in  Shrewton 
church,  two  sheep.  To  Brotherhood  of  St.  Michael  of  Orston 
Magie,  one  sheep.  To  church  of  Wyntyrburstoke,  church  of 
Rolston,  church  of  Madyngton,  church  of  Orston,  George 
church  of  Tylseyd,  to  each  church  one  sheep  each.  Execu¬ 
tors:  John  Wheeler,  my  son,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Pope.  Wit¬ 
nesses  :  Johanne  Syward,  and  Thomas  Foyker. 
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Richard  Whblek.  Will  20  March  1505/6;  proTcd  11 
May  1506.  To  be  buried  in  churchyard  of  Alhalowen  in  Wot- 
ton  Bassett  To  mother  church  of  Sarum,  40d.  To  high 
awter  of  Wotton  Bassett  2s.  For  a  new  chalice  68.  8d.  To 
the  herse  light  of  said  church  8d.  To  light  of  Seynt  Anto¬ 
ny  4d.  To  Saint  Sight  light  4d.  To  Margerete,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  house  in  Wotton  Bassett,  lyeing  betweene  a  tenement 
of  Water  Parker  and  a  tenement  of  John  Byrde ;  if  she  die, 
to  Elyanor  and  Johanne.  To  said  Margaret,  20  mares.  To 
Margaret,  my  daughter,  a  tenement  in  Wotton  bassett,  be¬ 
tweene  a  tenement  of  Sir  Robert  Chenye  and  Thomas  Franke- 
lyu,  the  said  Elyanor  to  hold  the  tenement  for  ever.  To 
done  a  tenement  in  Wotton  Bassett,  lyeing  between  a  tene¬ 
ment  of  John  Say  and  sir  Robert  Chenye.  Residuary  legatees 
and  executors :  Agnes,  my  wife,  and  Thomas  Masslyn.  Over¬ 
seers  :  Water  Estort,  gentilman,  and  John  Parker,  yeoman. 
Witnesses :  sir  John  Palmer,  parishe  priest  ther,  Wat  Escort, 
John - wth  other. 

Adeane,  6. 

Henry  Whklsr,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London.  Will  5 
December  1545 ;  proved  4  August  1546.  To  be  buried  in 
churchyard  of  Saint  Bennet  g^reatecburche  in  London.  To  the 
high  Altar  there  for  tithes  forgotten  Ss.  4d.  For  spice 
bredd  for  my  funeral  68.  8d.  To  the  poor  10s.  To  Master 
Thomas  Curtys  £30.  To  Thomas  Lawce  £62.  To  William 
Rest  £14.  To  Ricbarde  Campion  £21.  To  Thomas  Spert 
£9,  148.  5d.  To  Laurence  Fortripp  508.  To  Richard 
Bowyer  otherwyse  called  sterleye  £11,  68.  8d.  To  Thomas 
Castell  £9 ;  and  £15  of  my  debt  to  Thomas  Lawce  to  be  paid 
by  Thomas  Claxton,  Henry  Everard,  William  Reade.  ^si- 
due  to  William,  Mabell,  and  Elizabeth  Wheler,  my  children, 
when  of  age  or  married.  Guardians  :  Master  Thomas  Curtys, 
Thomas  Lawce,  Edward  Haywarde,  to  lend  out  of  my  child¬ 
ren’s  portion  £25  to  William  Clynche  and  his  wife,  and  to 
take  yerely  accounts  of  same.  If  all  my  children  die,  to 
Eustace  Clinche  £20,  Katherine  Clynche  £20  and  Walter 
Clynche  £3.  To  Sybill  Turke,  my  mayden  and  servant,  40  s. 
To  Mystres  Curtys  a  ring  of  £4  to  be  called  Wheler’s  ring, 
and  I  will  that  she  have  a  pece  of  my  Reasons  of  the  sonne 
of  theire  comynge  home.  I  have  made  arrangements  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  father  in  law  John  Aleigbas  goods.  Over- 
see.s  :  Richarde  Bowyer  and  Brother  in  law  William  Clinche. 
Witnesses  :  maister  John  Brekenden,  parson  there,  Thomas 
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Curtys,  Thomas  La  wee,  John  Brewer,  Bichard  Elderbecke, 
William  Cljnche,  Katherine  nyoolles,  Katherine  La  wee,  mar- 
gery  goos,  and  others  wt.  me,  Richard  Bower,  als  Stirleye, 
notarye. 

Alen,  16. 

Hbnrik  Whealbr  of  Haytres  desburie,  County  Wilts,  es¬ 
quire.  Nuncupative  will  29  October  1667 ;  proved  10  Novem- 
ter  1567.  To  Elizabeth  Whealer  his  wief  all.  Witnesses  : 
Mr.  John  Seenris,  Professor  of  Phisick,  Thomas  Westley,  gen- 
tilman,  Gregori  Clifton. 

Stonarde,  32. 

John  Whrblbr  of  East  Bloxworth,  county  Dorset,  hus¬ 
bandman.  Will  14  October  1593;  proved  25  June  1596. 
Sycke  of  body,  but  sound  of  mynd  (god  be  thanked).  My 
Soul  to  Almighty  God,  my  Creator.  My  Body  to  be  buried 
in  church  yarde  of  Bloxworth.  To  reparation  of  church  of 
Bloxworth  3s.  4d.  To  poor  of  Bloxworth  38.  4d.  to  be 
given  by  Tho  :  Hart  and  my  brother  Robert  Wheler.  To  my 
soniie  Anthonie  Wheler,  frame  board  in  hall,  crock,  4  of  my 
best  oxen,  after  my  Landlord  hath  chosen  his  heriot,  2  horses, 
all  things  belonging  to  gearing  and  plowing,  wheat  and  barley. 
To  my  son  John  £9  in  Money.  To  my  son  Richard  £9  in 
money.  To  my  daughter  Margaret  £6  in  money.  To  my 
daughter  Sarah  £9  in  money.  To  Margaret  my  wife  all  the 
rest  of  my  goods.  She  to  be  executrix.  Children  receive  none 
of  their  portion  till  wife  marry  again,  or  otherwise  till  day  of 
her  death.  If  Anthony  die  before  other  children,  his  share  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  rest,  but  if  any  other  die,  that  one’s 
share  amongst  the  rest,  but  Anthony  to  have  no  part.  Over¬ 
seers  :  Tho :  Clavel,  gent  and  Tho :  Hart.  Witnesses  :  Rob  : 
Rickman,  Tho:  Clavel,  Tho :  Hart,  Rob :  Wheler.  Inventory 
Ixxxvi  li  Tiijs.  vjd. 

Deanery  of  Sarum,  Register  6,  folio  128. 

Anthony  Wheler,  late  of  Bloxworth,  Dorset,  deceased. 
Administration  of  goods,  6  October  1607,  to  Faythe  Wheler, 
his  relict  Inventory  £66,  98.  8d. 

Deanery  of  Sarum,  Register  8,  folio  93. 

William  Wheler,  late  of  Sherborne,  Dorset,  deceased. 
Administration  of  goods,  30  March  1609,  to  Joane  Wheler, 
his  relict. 

Deanery  of  Sarum,  Register  8,  folio  m. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[183]  Instrument  of  manumission  whereby  “  wee  Wil¬ 
liam  Upton  &  Samuel  Upton  of  Salem  in  the  County  of 
Essex  within  y*  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England  husbandmen  in  Consideration  that  our  Negroe 
Servant  has  formerly  Served  our  father  John  Upton  I^te 
of  Reading  Deced  &  us  the  now  Granters  since  from  about 
Eight  year  old  to  the  Day  of  the  date  thereof  being  now 
about  thirty  Two  years  of  age  and  a  halfe  faithfully  and 
Truly  and  for  Divers  other  good  and  Lawfull  causes  and 
Considerations  us  hereunto  moveing  have  and  doe  for  our 
Selves  our  hiers  Executors  and  administrators  Enfranchise 
Set  at  Liberty  and  make  free  the  said  Negroe  Thomas 
*  •  •  haveing  attended  y*  Direction  of  the  law  in  giving 
lK)nd  to  the  Treasurer  of  Salem  for  y*  Security  of  Said 
Towne  from  any  Charge  that  might  happen  or  arise  by 
reason  of  said  Negroes  Lameness  Sickness  or  otherwise 
Disinabled  from  Supporting  himselfe  Wherefore  we  doe 
declare  and  Publish  the  Said  Negro  Thomas  To  be  free 
and  his  own  man  so  that  forever  hereafter  he  may  be 
deem'd  &  known  to  be  a  freeman.”  Witnesses  :  Nicho. 
Lyddiard,  R**  Newcorabe.  Salem,  Dec.  21,  1717. 

Protest.  Jan.  6,  1717/18.  Capt  John  Luscumb,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship  Prince  of  Wales,  made  declaration  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  owner,  Disney  Stanyforth,  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  that  by  a  charterparty  dat^  J  uly  17, 
1717,  between  said  Disney  Stanyforth  on  the  one  part  and 
Thomas  Hasley  of  London,  merchant,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  said  Capt  Luscomb  should  proceed  to  New  England 
and  there  remain,  to  be  loaded  with  fish,  for  forty  running 
days  Sundays  included,  60  days  demurrage  to  be  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  XI,  15s.  Capt.  Luscomb  affirms  that  he 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  loading  was  not 
completed  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  protest.  Wit¬ 
nesses  :  Nicholas  Lyddiard,  Henry  Sewall. 

(89) 
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[134]  “  September  y*  29“*  day  1717 

“  Ropes. 

These  comes  to  Acquaint  you  of  y*  Death  of  my  father 
and  mother  but  to  Satisfy  you  y*  my  father  Reced  a  great 
Deal  Short  of  what  you  may  Expect  of  you'  Son  Money 
for  there  came  in  two  Bill  of  Sales  against  his  Wages  one 
of  twenty  poundes  and  another  of  thirteen  poundes  and 
tenn  ShiUings  which  make  in  y*  whole  83  pounds  and 
tenn  shillings  So  y*  remainder  my  father  had  so  after  my 
father  had  taken  out  y*  charges  ^ere  remains  in  his  hand 
81  pounds  which  1  will  Instly  pay  on  a  lawfull  power 
from  you  Or  One  Bill  drawne  by  you  on  me  with  a  Letter 
of  Advice  from  you  I  find  in  a  Letter  from  one  M'  Pal¬ 
frey  that  he  was  to  have  out  of  you  Some  money  ffour 
pounds  and  three  Shillings  but  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  So  I  shall  pay  you  y*  whole  Sume  of  31  pounds  and 
you  must  pay  him  I  could  Wish  y*  money  were  Safe  payd 
then  1  Should  be  Easy  I  have  no  more  to  Inlarge  but  Rest 
your  friend  unknown 

Philip  Coussine 

“  Pray  Direct  your  Letters  for  John  Coussine  living  on 
Stepney  Causeway  near  y*  Sign  of  the  Angell  and 
Crowne.” 

Deposition  of  Griffith  Owen  of  Philadelphia,  Penn, 
physician,  aged  69  years  that  he  knew  Richai^  Newcome 
Sen'  yeoman,  decea^,  late  of  Burlington  in  the  Western 
Division  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mary  Newcome  his  wife  and 
that  he  heard  they  came  from  Leicestershire,  England, 
about  1704 ;  that  he  knew  the  said  Richard  Newcome  Senr 
died  in  1705  in  Burlington ;  that  Mary  Newcome  had 
since  died,  and  that  Richard  Newcome,  mariner,  residing  in 
Salem,  is  their  only  son,  and  that  they  never  had  any  other 
son. 

“  Sworne  (according  to  y*  form  used  with  Quakers)”. 

Salem,  May  9, 1717. 

Deposition  of  John  Salhold,  of  Chester,  Penn.,  aged 
46  years,  that  he  knew  Mary  Newcome,  widow  of  Richard 
Newcome  Senr  late  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  that  she  died 
some  time  after  her  husband,  and  Richard  Newcome  of 
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Salem  was  their  only  son,  and  he  knew  the  said  Richard 
Newcome  was  bound  out  as  apprentice,  by  his  mother,  in 
Philadelphia.  Sworn  after  the  manner  of  the  Quakers. 

Salem,  May  9,  1717. 

[185]  Stephen  Sewall  of  Salem  acknowledged  the 
above  affidavits  to  be  true  and  adds  that  the  said  Richard 
Newcomb  had  lived  with  him,  the  said  Sewall,  for  about 
a  year,  and  he  had  always  believed  him  to  be  the  son  of 
Richard  Newcome  of  Burlington,  West  Jersey. 

Salem,  May  9,  1717. 

Protest.  March  7,  1717/18.  Capt.  John  Thompson, 
commander  of  the  ship  Infanta  Maria,  made  declaration 
that  on  Feb.  9  when  they  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Ipswich 
harbour,  ^  being  a  narrow  rapid  river,”  and  nearly  laden 
with  dry  merchantable  fish  ready  to  Sail  to  Oporto,  Por¬ 
tugal,  “  there  came  down  on  y*  Stream  a  large  Cake  or 
Land  of  Ice  &  notwithstanding  her  anchore  well  Setled 
yetitforcd  y*  Ship  on  vpon  y*Side  of  a  Steep  bank  where 
she  stuck  fast  y*  After  part  of  her  &  y*  fore  part  fell 
away  w“*  y*  Tide  till  she  over  sett  with  her  Mast  in  y* 
water  where  she  lay  under  water  Severall  Dayes  tho*  ut¬ 
most  means  was  used  to  get  her  up  so  that  her  lading  of 
fish  is  all  wett  &  Soakt  in  y*  water.”  Salem,  March  7, 
1717. 

Thirty  days  sight  draft  nven  by  Wm.  Hurst  to  John 
Mabeon  on  Us  father  Hon  William  Hurst  Esq.  merchant 
in  New  England,  for  £150.  Endorsed  by  John  Mabeon. 

March  11, 1717.  Stephen  Sewall,  notary  public,  at  the 
request  of  Col.  John  Alford  of  Boston,  merchant,  assignee 
of  John  Mabson  of  Anteg^a,  merchant,  showed  the  above 
bill  of  exchange  to  Maj.  Walter  Price  of  Salem,  merchant, 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  William  Hurst  E^.  late  of 
Salem,  deceased,  who  refused  to  honor  it  because  it  had 
no  date  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed  was  dead. 

[136]  Depositions  of  Richard  Manning,  John  Crowell 
and  Aaron  Crowell,  all  of  Salem,  and  belonging  to  the 
crew  of  Capt.  Thomas  Ellis,  commander  of  the  ship 
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Hopewell,  **  bound  from  Island  of  Barbadoes  to  Saltatuda 
Missing  of  y*  Island  and  ffalling  to  Leward  we  Shaped  our 
Course  for  Some  of  y*  Bohema  Islands  in  hopes  to  get 
Salt  there,  but  nigh  y*  Island  of  Hispaniola  we  Unhappily 
mett  with  a  pirate  being  a  sloop  of  between  thirty  and 
fforty  Men,  one  Cap^  Charles  Commander  his  Simame  we 
could  not  Learn,  ^ey  took  us,  boarded  us  and  Abused 
Severall  of  us  Shamefully,  and  took  what  Small  Matters 
we  had  even  our  very  Cloathes  and  particularly  Beat  and 
Abused  our  Mate,  whose  name  was  James  Logun  of 
Charlestowne  and  him  they  fforceably  carryed  away  with 
them  &  threatened  his  life  if  he  would  not  go,  which  they 
were  y*  more  Earnest  for  Insomuch  as  they  had  no  artist 
on  Imrd  as  we  understood  having  a  little  before  that 
time,  had  an  Engf^m*  with  a  Ship  of  fforce  y  had  killed 
Severall  of  y™  as  we  were  Informed  by  some  of  them  y* 
s'*  James  Logun  was  very  unwilling  to  go  with  &  In¬ 
formed  Some  of  us  y^  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  best 
to  dye  or  go  with  them  These  Deponents  knowing  of  him 
to  be  an  Ingenious  Sober  man  to  y*  truth  of  all  we  have 
hereunto  Sett  our  hand  Having  ffresh  Remembrance 
thereof,  being  but  y*  fifth  day  of  March  last  past,  when 
we  were  taken,”  Salem,  May  1,  1718. 

Salem,  June  12,  1718.  Deposition  of  Elizabeth  Good- 
ale,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Beachem,  only  sur¬ 
viving  child  of  Edward  Beachem  of  Salem,  cordwainer, 
deed  that  where  as  she  inherited  from  her  father  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  viz.  about  fifteen  acres  of  Land  in  y*  fields 
comonly  called  y*  north  field  in  Salem,”  and  she  sold  the 
same  for  £40,  which  she  distrubuted  amongst  my  chil¬ 
dren  then  living,  which  were  eleven  in  number,  viz. 
Zachariah,  Samuel,  Joseph,  Mary,  Abraham,  Thomas, 
John,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Benj*,  David,  y*  most  of  y*  s* 
sume  in  silver  money,  all  save  y*  youngest  to  wit  three 
pounds  a  peice  to  each  of  them.” 

Bond  given  by  William  Hirst,  late  of  Antigua,  and  now 
of  Salem,  to  Jeremiah  Atwater  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
£882.  June  20, 1718.  Witnesses  :  John  Pratt,  Joseph 
Small. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Essex,  ss.  To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  Town  of 
Salem  in  s*  County  Greeting. — 

You  are  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  directed  to  warn  &  give  Notice  unto  John  Black 
&  wife,  Cato  Groves  &  wife  &  to  all  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  within  List  who  have  lately  come  into  this 
Town  for  the  purpose  of  abiding  therein,  not  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  Towns  Consent  therefor,  that  they  depart  the 
limits  thereof  (with  their  Children  &  others  under  their 
Care)  if  such  they  have,  within  fifteen  days.  And  of  this 
precept  &  of  your  Doings  thereon  you  are  to  make  return 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Town  within  Twenty  Days 
next  coming,  that  such  further  proceedings  may  be  had  in 
the  premises,  as  the  law  directs. 

Given  under  our  hands  &  seals  at  SALEM  afores^  this 
SIXTH  day  of  December  A.  D.  1790. 

Edw**  Norris. 

Ge°  Crowninshield  Selectmen 
Neh**  Buffington  of 

Jon*  Waldo  Salem 

Nath.  Richardson 

Salem,  December  22‘*,  1790.  Ps[u]ant  to  this  Warrant 
I  have  notified  and  warned  these  Persons  marked  Thus  x 
in  this  List  to  depart  out  of  Said  Towne  in  fifteen  days 
from  their  Being  notified  and  Warned  according  to  this 
warrant  as  requested  to  do. 

Benj*  Felt  Constb.  of  Salem. 

An  account  of  No.  of  Black  People  within  the  limits  of 
the  towne  of  Salem  as  taking  By  the  subscriber  Benj*  Felt 
one  of  the  Constables  of  Salem.  December,  1790. 

(M) 
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1  Name$ 

Steate 

Toien  Children 

1  John  Black  &  wife  x 

Machetus* 

Salem 

2 

1  Cato  Groves  &>  wife  x 

Do 

Charlestown 

2 

{  Primus  Green  &  Do  x 

Road  Island  Green  witch 

2 

Hanah  Wilson  x 

Mastus* 

Lyn 

2 

1  William  Symons  &  wife  X 

New  York 

Boston 

1  Cato  Ransee  &  Do  x 

Road  Island 

New  York 

3 

’• 

'  Ceser  Ooptonf  &  Do  x 

Mosetus* 

Salem 

2 

1 

1  Ceser  Porter  &  Do  x 

Do 

Malden 

i 

.  James  Witinton  x 

Virginee 

Boston 

1  Judey  Clark  x 

Road  Island 

Marblehead 

1  Forteen  Lorthrop  &  wife  x 

1  Francis  Talbort  &  Bevly 

Masitus* 

Marblehead 

1 

&  do.  X 

Virginay 

6 

>  Robert  Freeman  &  Do  x 

Masetus 

Salem 

1 

■  James  Martin  dc  Do  x 

Do 

Salem 

2 

Will"  Somersit 

Do 

Boston 

1  Christofer  White  &  wife  x 

Bermuder 

a  Prisner 

2 

1  Pehro  Reneb  &  Do  x 

Road  Island  Exeter 

Joseph  Samson 

Masatus* 

Boston 

Sarah  Mansfield  x 

Do 

Boston 

Titus  Aurgostus  dc  wife  x  Do 

Salem 

6 

Charlotte  Low  x 

Do 

Boston 

Tiller  Deane  x 

Do 

Salem 

John  Jeffos  &  wife  x 

Wester  Indian  Oobon§ 

2 

John  Turner  &  Do  x 

Giney 

Boston 

Zacariar  Bray  dc  Do  x 

Giney 

Middeltowne 

4 

j  Vilot  Kitchen  x 

Masatus* 

Dan  vis 

5 

Sam^  Commens  x 

Boston 

'  Primus  Grant  dc  wife  x 

Old  Yorks 

2 

Rose  Hodges  x 

Masatus* 

Salem 

1 

Nero  Pain  dc  Wife  x 

Do 

Trento  wn 

Zachariar  Forster  dc  Do  x  Do 

Moalden 

Joseph  Hodges  servant  to 

‘ 

D.  Ropes 

Do 

Salem 

1  Peter  Fiske  x 

Do 

Salem 

i 

Htus  Cabat  x 

Do 

Salem 

Thomas  Buffenton  x 

Giney 

Woster 

i  Ceser  Kitchin  x 

Masatus* 

Salem 

•liMMehDMtti. 

^ 
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Name* 

Steate 

Town  Children 

Jack  Seward  &  \^ife  x 

Do 

Salem 

1 

Jack  Gardner  x 

Do 

Salem 

1 

Sceaser  Aurgurt  &  wife  x 

Masatus* 

Salem 

1 

James  Black  &  wife  x 

Prisner 

Marblehead 

3 

Vilot  Prescot  x 

Masatus* 

Danvers 

Adam  Barton 

Masatus* 

Salem 

4 

Samson  James  &  wife  x 

Prisner 

Salem 

Sam'‘  Blackman  &  wife  x 

Giney 

Salem 

1 

Seaser  Shiny  x 

Masatus* 

Salem 

Tho*  Malting  &  wife  x 

Carrilorf 

Oobin| 

1 

Peter  Frances  &  wife  x 

Oobin| 

5 

Peter  Manuel  &  wife  x 

Masatus* 

Midletowne 

8 

Jack  Borland  &  wife  x 
Bakey  Donckin  x 

Virginey 

Masetus* 

Salem 

8 

Ruth  Trask  x 

Masetus* 

Danvers 

Cato  Goodie  x 

Masetus* 

Danvers 

James  Black  &  wife  x 

Conncot 

Boston 

8 

Barnabas  Spraigs  &  wife 

Virginey 

Boston 

1 

Joseph  Pitman  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Dan  vis 

1 

Vilot  Mirgort  x 

Giney 

Marblehead 

8 

Diner  Loid  x 

Masetus* 

Marblehead 

1 

Jame  Howard  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Salem 

4 

Susanr  Candey  x 

Masetus* 

Marblehead 

8 

Peter  Thomas  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Lyne 

4 

Primus  Freeman  &  wife  x  Masetus* 

Danvers 

1 

Seasor  Inticot  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Salem 

1 

Benj*  Glover  &  wife  x 

Road  Island  Do 

1 

Cato  Forester  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Salem 

1 

Jack  Hogans  &  wife  x 

Prisner 

Salem 

1 

Thos  Marten  &  wife  x 

Road  Island 

Do 

1 

Dover  Lee  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Salem 

1 

George  Nicholos  &  wife  \ 

:  Road  Island 

Do 

James  Green  &  wife  x 

Road  Island 

Do 

5 

Princ  Hill  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Andover 

3 

Ruben  Middletown  &wife  xGiney 

Danvers 

8 

Adam  Johnson  &  wife  x 

Masetus* 

Reading 

Cato  Richardson  &  wife  i 

i  Masetus* 

Salem 

James  Diar  &  wife  x 

Roade  Island 

•llAMaotaiiMtti. 
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Name* 

Steate 

Toum  Children 

Will*  Digs  &  wife  x 

Virginey 

Do  1 

John  Simons  &  wife  x 

West  Indies 

Salem 

Will™  Jonson  &  wife  x 

Road  Island 

Marblehead 

Jack  Turner  &  wife  x 

Connecticut 

Robard  Black  &  wife  x 

West  Indies 

Priner  Saunders 

Masetus* 

Lynfield 

Obed  Dixenson  x 

Masetus* 

Dunstable 

Mather  Salem 

Salem 

Cato  Ranger  &  wife  x 

Road  Island 

Do  S 

Scipio  Daland  x 

Masetus* 

Salem 

Felow  Browne  &  wife  x 

Road  Island 

Do 

Tho*  Lee  &  wife  x 

or  Haruey 

West  Indies 

Salem  5 

Anne  Low  x 

Masetus* 

Lyn 

Peter  Manuel  x 

Masetus* 

Mideltowne  3 

Cato  White  &  wife  x 

West  Indies 

Salem 

Henry  Dorsey  &  wife  x 

Philadelfrey 

Jobe  Ooptonf 

Masetus* 

Salem 

Peter  Bland 

Giney 

Salem 

Primus  Maning  &  wife  ; 

X  Masetus 

Salem 

Paro  Runels  &  wife  x 

Giney 

Salem 

Pegay  Flint 

Masetus* 

Mideltowne 

Porter  Vance  x 

Masetus* 

Salem 

Primus  Gardner  &  wife 

X  Giney 

Salem 

Jack  Hill  X 

Masetus* 

Abner  Browne  x 

Masetus* 

Wen  ham 

•IfaaMMsbiiMtta. 
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